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Starlight 


(^TS  H  ^\HOSE  eyes  are  used  to  artificial  light, 
^^  oAnd  ears  to  noise  of  barter  in  the  mart, 

SMay  find  a  single  star's  white  gleam  too  slight 

oA  stimulus  to  be  perceived  apart, 

Hosannas  floating  down  from  heaven's  height 

Too  faint  to  hear;  and  Christmas  day  may  be 

To  them  a  toy,  a  gem,  a  pinetree  bright 

With  tinsel, — nothing  more.     If  they  can  see  .  .  . 

\HE  glare  has  tired  our  eyes,  O  Lord,  our  sight 
Is  dimmed;  lest  we  should  miss  the  star  that  night, 
Shut  out  the  colors  of  the  thronged  bazaars 
We  tread;  blind  us  to  other  lesser  stars 
So  we  may  glimpse  the  rays  that  silvery 
Will  lead  to  warmer  light,  the  Crib  and  Thee. 

SMary-Madeleine  Lanphier 


Interlude 


life's  pantomine,  drab,  dullish  maze  of  motions, 
From  when  "The  Woman  tempted  me"  till  now, 
Was  broken  once  by  drama  dread  as  oceans, 
oAnd  bright  as  skies  and  homely  as  the  plow. 


(3$^   straw-lined  crib,  with  cattle  warmly 

breathing, 
Had  set  the  stage  for  God's  stupendous 

charms — 
Then  songs  of  angels  came  and  vanished, 

leaving 
qA  little  nestling  '■Babe  in  ^Mary's  arms. 


in 

(oS&nd  happy  stars,  to  see  their  Lord's 
effusion, 

Glowed  golder  in  the  seraph-sifted  air, 

Stern  kings  were  left  to  pagan  dissolu- 
tion, 

While  lowly  shepherds  heard  the  call  to 
prayer. 


nn 


'ear  Babe,  the  pantomine  resumed,  we  ask  that  only 
The  curtain  of  our  hearts  may  lift  away, 
That  those  whose  desert-way  to  Tou  is  lonely 
Will  see  the  Bethlehem-star  on  Christmas  Day. 

Frank  E.  Pellegrin 
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^o  the  eJ^farket 


cBy  Thomas  E.  Corrigan 


^ent  Soom! 


x>  yen  Scrub  Women,  cI^ot  to  ^Mention  'Dowagers,  'Distinguished 
y~S  Looking  Lawyers,  ^Millionaires,  and  College  Professors,  Went 
Hurtling  Down  the  Financial  ^Maelstrom.  :  ^ut  It's  Really  a 
Prosperous  Year,  Says  the  oAuthor. 


Thomas  E.  Corrigan 


THE  scene — any 
one  of  the  thou- 
sands of  broker- 
age offices  scattered  over 
the  country.  The  time: 
that  fatal  Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 29th,  1929. 

The  previous  day  had 

been   one   of   doubt   and 

suspicion  as  to  the  market 

outcome  and  many  people 

had  crowded  the  waiting 

rooms  and  offices  in  order  to  put  up  margins  to  hold  their 

stocks.    But  it  was  nothing  compared  to  the  number  present 

on  this  day. 

The  place  is  jammed  with  men  and  women  from  all  walks 
of  life.  The  scrub  woman  and  the  social  leader;  the  eleva- 
tor boy  and  the  statistician;  the  bootblack  and  the  business 
executive;  all  on  an  equal  basis  now;  all  straining  every  nerve 
and  muscle  to  get  the  latest  report  from  their  common 
enemy — the  ticker;  the  ticker  which  was  allowing  the  bottom 
to  fall  out  of  everything.  What  did  it  matter  whether  it 
was  the  scrub  woman  who  held  two  shares  of  General 
Motors  or  the  charming  dowager  who  had  fifty  thousand 
shares  of  Cities  Service?  Both  were  being  torn  loose  from 
their  earthly  possessions.  The  former,  perhaps,  of  all  she 
had  managed  to  scrape  together  in  a  lifetime;  the  latter, 
parting  with  a  goodly  sum  of  a  huge  fortune. 

The  scraping  of  feet  and  the  low  hum  of  excited  voices 
subsides.  The  clerk  is  coming  with  the  latest  results — every- 
body brightens  up.  Perhaps  it  is  not  as  bad  as  it  seems  and 
the  avalanche  has  been  checked.  But,  no!  Cities  Service 
down  another  20  points;  General  Motors  down  11  points; 
U.  S.  Steel  5  points  lower. 

The  saturation  point  for  the  withholding  of  human  emo- 
tions has  been  reached.  The  little  old  wornout  scrub  woman 
tries  to  check  a  sob,  but  cannot.  The  dowager  breaks  out 
in  hysterical  weeping.  Over  in  a  far  corner  a  distinguished 
looking  gentlemen  is  seen  to  grope  blindly  about,  crushed 
and  crying  like  a  baby. 


The  final  frenzy  of  selling  was  a  financial  nightmare, 
comparable  to  nothing  ever  before  experienced.  It  rocked 
the  financial  districts  of  the  country  to  their  foundations, 
hopelessly  overwhelmed  the  mechanical  facilities  of  Wall 
Street  and  chilled  its  blood  with  terror.  The  cry  for  money 
shook  the  country.  Newspapers  reported  that  the  pawn- 
shops turned  away  thousands  that  day  trying  to  raise  what 
cash  they  could  on  jewelry  and  silver.  Wall  Street  could 
well  have  been  called  the  "Wailing  Wall"  of  America. 

Now  that  it  is  over,  let  us  try  to  analyze  the  affair.  What 
caused  the  break?  Easily  answered — simply  over-inflation 
of  stock  values.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  stock  pushed  up 
to  twenty  and  thirty  and,  in  some  extreme  cases,  to  fifty 
times  its  annual  earning  power,  is  inflated.  The  question 
is:  what  caused  the  inflation?  As  a  university  student,  I  do 
not  claim  to  be  able  to  do  what  some  of  the  leading  econom- 
ists have  been  trying  to  do  for  the  past  month  or  so,  but  I 
shall  try  to  give  some  of  the  views  they  hold  in  regard  to 
the  question. 

It  is  held  that  the  chief  factor  back  of  this  phenomenal 
rise  was  the  growth  in  recent  years  of  a  new  school  of  econ- 
omists whose  views  were  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  age- 
old  and  time-tested  economic  laws.  "A  'new  era'  has  set  in," 
was  their  cry.  They  advanced 
many  revolutionizing  theories 
which  had  a  dangerous  influence 
on  the  security  buying  public. 

Their    theories    were    some- 
thing like  this:    The  prosperity 
[Turn  to  Page  Twenty] 
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|]|SAYS  THE  DEAN,  who  is 
jJ  a  student  of  the  stock  market 
from  an  accountant's  viewpoint:  "It 
has  pointed  anew  the  desirability 
of  an  investor  possessing  a  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  him  to 
analyze  and  interpret  financial  statement.  It  has  likewise  dispelled 
the  common  superstition  that  bus-boys,  bell-hops  and  manicurists 
are  infallible  with  their  'hunches'  and  'tips.' " 
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T>o  the  Prof's  grades 

Mean  Anything  to  You? 


(%  yXf  r.  ZMoore  'Doesn't  Seem  to 

Think.  So.  He  Suggests  that 

We  Arise  and  Protest  oA gainst  Mark- 


cBy  Harold  Albert  Moore 


THERE  are  ideas  everyone  is 
expected  to  hold  just  as  there 
are    books    everyone    is    ex- 
pected to  praise,  but  I  cannot  hand- 
cuff my  intelligence  and  throw  away     Qiying  Pedagogues,  in   This  oArticle 
the  key.     I  cannot  place  the  present 

premium  on  grades  that  the  otherwise  enlightened  dolt  does 
who  thinks  self-expression  skepticism,  and  suffers  in  silence 
because  he  has  not  the  courage  to  voice  an  unwonted  objec- 
tion or  even  an  opinion  against  the  periodic  convention  of 
doling  out  grades. 

We  cling  to  convention  like  we  cling  to  our  prejudices. 
We  speak,  think,  and  act  like  everybody  else,  and  by  the 
same  token  we  follow  the  grade-line  and  accept  the  note  of 
the  professor  as  the  unsuspecting  Greek  the  conjecture  of 
the  oracle — and  that,  with  the  same  angelic  meekness!  Oh, 
I  agree  it  is  folly  to  object,  so  I  say  in  conversation  with  my- 
self (just  as  you  do) ,  "It  ain't  right."  You  know  it.  I 
know  it.     Everyone  knows  it.     Yet,  next  quarter  all  of  us 

will  try  to  be  first  in  line. 

You  won't  get  what  you  deserve.     It  couldn't  be.     The 

calculating  dominie  couldn't  make  such  a  mistake.     But 

you  might  just  as  well  object  to  an  earthquake  as  to  the 

grade.    Professors  tolerate  only  response — not  disagreement 

in  the  matter  of  marks,  and  yet  they  are  as  useless,  and  in 

many  cases  as  unjust,  as  the  many  pages  of  laws  voted  every 

year  by  our  state  legislatures.     I  read  in  a  newspaper  not 

long  ago  that  a  bill  was  proposed  to  prohibit  the  making  of 

any  more  laws.    This  was  a  sensible  suggestion  for  the  state. 

I  would  make  a  similar  one  for  the  school — prohibit  the 

passing  out  of  discriminating  grades. 

You  know  so  much;  you  do  your  work  or  you  don't.  Why 

should  the  professor  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  discrimin 


tleman"  in  modern 

parlance.     When    I 

ask,  "What  does  he 

know?"  I  don't  care 

for    his    rating 

summed   up   in   his 

semester  average 

any  more  than  the 

professor  cares  how 

many  times  the  pu- 
pil reads  his  lesson. 

Grades  signify  what 

you  knew  at  a  par- 
ticular time.  "How" 
and  "why"  are  ir- 
relevant details  — 
but  the  way  the  pro- 
fessor feels,  espe- 
cially towards  you, 
counts  twice  on  the 
redouble.     It  is  your  reward 


Harold  Albert  Moore 

One  would  get  the  impression  that 
Mr.  Moore  is  highly  dissatisfied 
with  the  treatment  accorded  him 
each  quarter  when  grades  are  given 
out.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
his  grades  are  reputed  to  be  among 
the  best  in  the  class. 


and  means  less  than  ideal 
methods  of  teaching  to  the  average  professor.  You  don't 
care?  Well,  neither  does  the  professor;  but  the  instructor 
doesn't  sign  your  checks. 

Why,  grades  aren't  even  exclusive.  A  thing  must  be  rare 
or  useful  to  be  valuable.  Grades  are  neither.  Everybody 
knows  what  you  deserve;  of  course  you  either  get  more  or 
less,  but  that  also  is  understood.  You  get'em,  show'em, 
write  home  about'em,  blow  or  mope  about'em,  resolve  to 
study  more  or  less,  then  forget'em.  Indeed,  grades  are  for- 
gotten like  snatches  of  some  popular  tune. 

You  crib'em,  drag'em,  or  you  may  even  work  for'em. 


ate?  Let  a  student  stay  or  stay  out.  He  makes  the  grade 
or  he  takes  to  the  toboggan.  He  is  excellent,  good,  or  fair, 
otherwise  he  doesn't  merit  a  mark.  Why  figure  in  all  the 
too-numerous-to-mention  ways  of  showing  preference — de- 
served or  undeserved — to  make  him  one  point  inferior  to 
someone  whom  the  professor  has  the  same  difficulty  in  plac- 
ing? It  is  just  as  disasterous  to  be  specific  where  one  should  The  most  uncertain  way  is  to  work  for'em.  Work  for  85, 
be  general  as  to  be  ridiculous  where  one  should  be  sublime,  deserve  80,  and  get  75.  Add  a  few  points  when  reciting, 
What's  in  a  name?  What's  in  a  grade?  The  same  answer  but  to  save  your  allowance  you  can't  get  a  higher  grade, 
goes  for  both.  Accidently  something;  substantially  nothing.  Why?  Because  you  are  catergoried.  Grades  are  given  out 
Grades  have  much  the  same  effect  and  consequence  as  hail-  like  Von  Moltke  gave  out  the  plans  for  the  Franco-Prussian 
stones  peppering  a  tin  roof.  Candidly,  I  don't  think  grades  war.  He  told  his  servant  to  go  to  his  desk  and  he  would 
have  any  more  sginificance  than  the  words  "lady"  or  "gen'     find  the  orders  pigeonholed.    In  the  same  fashion  grades  are 
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catergoried.    The  pedant  merely  goes  to  his  desk  and  finds     and  for  that  reason  he  used  to  give  out  the  exam  questions 


our  name,  and  presto!  he  has  our  ranking.  I'd  sooner  be- 
lieve Darwin's  account  of  man's  creation  than  many  a  pro- 
fessor's account  of  his  students.  The  college  paper  will 
publish  this  infallible  list  of  grades  in  which  one  may  lead 
his  nearest  rival  by  a  margin  less  than  the  legal  percentage 
of  alcoholic  content.  Another  may  average  84.9 
and  be  omitted.  And  yet,  the  difference  might 
have  been  a  misplacement  of  white  cuffs  before  the 
exam,  which  shows  the  instructor  how  little  he 
taught  the  student. 

Let  someone  else  copy  your  exam  who  is  in  good 
standing.  He  tops  you.  Copy  his.  Still  he  tops 
you.  Ain't  it  funny  neither  one  of  you  read  right? 
Yes,  you  ought  to  copyright  your  exam.  Well,  per- 
haps you  didn't  read  the  textbook  of  the  professor's 
choice  or  you  gave  your  own  thoughts  when  the 
professor  asked  for  some  original  thinking.  No 
matter  what  he  says,  just  be  his  little  echo.  Don't 
gamble  with  your  grade.  It's  like  playing  with 
electricity — you  might  get  a  shock. 

No,  never  gamble  with  your  grade.  Ask  the 
professor  about  a  lot  of  texts  you  never  read,  read 
ahead  in  the  book,  ask  questions  to  which  you  know 
the  answers,  echo  the  professor,  and  help  yourself 
to  your  grade.  You'll  make  the  "Grade"  but  it's 
hard  bluffing.    Turn  on  the  steam. 

An  artist  is  perfect  in  proportion  as  he  has  pro- 
duced nothing.  A  student  is  perfect  in  proportion 
as  he  obeys,  studies,  pleases,  and  echoes  his  profes- 
sors. An  artist  will  profit  more  from  studying  the 
canvas  rather  than  the  critic.  Not  so  with  the  stu- 
dent. He  must  study  the  critic  rather  than  the 
book.  If  the  professor  thinks  Paul  Revere  over- 
slept, that  Socrates  helped  his  wife  with  the  washing,  Jonah 
swallowed  the  whale,  and  Nero  burned  while  Rome  fiddled 
— so  do  you,  if  you  value  your  grade. 

The  campus  crackles  with  controversy  and  criticism. 
Every  eye  reflects  avid  curiosity — the  grades  are  out.  Then 
you  hear  some  dejected  classmate  say,  "Just  got  my  grades. 
My  highest  grade  is  lower  than  my  lowest  grade  last  time 
despite  the  fact  that  I  knew  more  about  the  subjects." 
How  many  times  have  you  listened  in  on  similar  inimical 


at  the  year's  end  so  the  student  might  give  original  thought 
to  them.  Five  of  my  friends  were  among  the  novel-readers. 
Having  paid  no  attention  to  the  course  the  entire  year,  they 
got  me  to  sit  under  the  apple  trees  and  for  a  couple  of  after- 
noons before  exams  I  talked  over  the  probable  questions 


A  Ruboleum  cut  by  K.  D.  Chalfont 


".  .  .  .  I'd  sooner  believe  Darwin's  account  of  the  evolution  of  man  from 
apes  than  many  a  professor's  account  of  his  students  via  their  grades  .  .  ." 


with  them.  They  all  passed,  with  higher  marks,  I  believe, 
than  I  did  myself,  and  received  Yale's  'imprimatur'  that 
they  were  proficient  in  philosophy."  School  days.  Good 
old  school  days!  The  same  today,  yesterday,  and  tomor- 
row. No  wonder  Alcibiades  boxed  the  ears  of  his  literature 
professor. 

If  you  get  a  good  grade,  fine!  You  can  ask  others  their 
grades  without  hesitation.  But  if  you  don't,  think  how  the 
blind  man  feels  when  he  sees  a  passer-by  take  out  a  dime 
exegesises?  Oh,  I  admit  that  there  are  more  alibis  for  grades  and  put  in  a  nickel, — he  can't  help  it,  either.  The  returns 
than  for  coming  home  late,  but  yon  student  evidently  has  a  of  study  are  like  the  returns  of  life — you  never  get  out  what 
well-fed  look — he  doesn't  think  enough.  you  put  in.     Did  you  ever  see  a  student  satisfied  with  his 

The  eminent  Englishman,  James  Truslow  Adams,  recalls  grade?  If  you  did,  he  doesn't  deserve  it.  But  then,  grades, 
his  school  days  in  his  article,  "To  Be  or  to  Do,"  published  like  pictures,  never  do  a  man  justice.  Professors,  like 
in  the  June  Forum,  and  here  is  Mr.  Adams'  experience,  photographers,and  many  philosophers — always  remind  me 
touchingly  told  in  his  own  words:  "With  the  exception  of  of  a  man  pitching  his  first  game  of  horseshoes, 
myself  and  one  Japanese,  none  of  the  students  whom  I  To  work  for  grades  is  my  idea  of  labor  lost.  It  reminds 
happened  to  know  took  the  slightest  interest  in  the  subject,  me  of  the  yokel  who  went  to  the  city  to  work  hard  for  money 
The  professor  was  a  mere  unapproachable  oral  textbook  so  that  he  could  retire  to  the  country.  If  anyone  can  read 
who  lectured  to  over  three  hundred  students.  During  the  logic  in  such  action  perhaps  that  person  could  tell  me  why 
lectures  some  of  his  audience  read  novels,  some  newspapers,  two  clowns  jest  at  the  heels  of  MacBeth's  bloody  deed, 
while  a  few  'grinds'  like  myself  ruined  their  handwriting  That  logician  is  probably  the  man  the  Nit  Wits  are  hunting 
trying  to  keep  up  with  the  lecturer  in  their  note-taking.  .  .  .  for, — the  man  who  helped  his  father  build  the  house  he  was 
Nevertheless,  he  had  the  illusion  that  studying  under  him  born  in.  Of  course,  most  students  think  grades  as  essential 
had  induced  some  play  of  mind  among  his  novel-readers,  [Turn  to  Page  Twenty-eight] 
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PUBLICITY 


ty  Cecil  R.  Steele 
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in  the  paper?  I  do 
not!  Does  my  wife 
get  in  the  society 
page?  No!  Publicity 
I  simply  got  to 
have!" 


AM  paying  you,"  spaced  out  the  little  fat  man,  "ex- 
actly five  hundred  dollars  every  week,  Mr.  Simpson. 
And  what  am  I  getting  for  it?     Nothing!" 

Simpson  shifted  uneasily  under  this  charge — he  was  a 
suave  and  nonchalant  young  man  not  given  to  shifting  un- 
easily— but  he  did  not  reply.  What  could  he  say?  You 
can't  explain  your  own  failures  by  pointing  out  another 
man's  shortcomings  in  personality,  especially  when  that 
other  man  is  your  employer  and  your  employer  is  "the  rich- 
est man  on  the  coast." 

The  fat  man  carried  on:  f  'Public  relations  counsel', 
huh?  The  best  in  the  business,  huh?  What  a  swell  bunch 
the  rest  must  not  be!  Understand  now,"  with  a  less  sar- 
castic inflection,  "I  got  nothing  against  your  salary.  A  drop 
in  the  pail;  ten  times  as  much  I  could  pay  you  easily  and 
never  feel  it. 

"But  what  am  I  getting?  Do  I  get  my  name  in  the  paper? 
I  do  not!  Does  my  wife  get  in  the  society  page  her  big 
picture?  No!  Publicity  I  simply  got  to  have,  in  my  busi- 
ness it's  everything.  I  got  to  have  my  name  in  the  paper 
every  day  and  sometimes  a  big  story  with  headlines  and  pic- 
tures. I  have  pictures  taken  by  the  highest  priced  taker  on 
the  coast  at  $250  for  one  dozen  and  those  editors  never  use 
it  once.  Look  what  I  pay  you  and  do  I  get  publicity?  No!" 


Short  Story  of  How  a 
Publicity  Hound  Won 
aP^ewspaper  Space  in  oAn 
Unexpected  ^Manner    :     : 


"Wait  a  minute,  Mr.  Katleman,  you 
forget  the  big  writeup  we  got  last 
month  on  that  orphans'  home  dona- 
tion: nearly  a  column  in  every  paper 
in  the  state  and  an  A.  P.  dispatch  all 
over  the  country. 
"Do  I  get  my  name  Really,  a  very 
good  story." 

"Half  a  col- 
umn," returned 
Katleman,  bitter- 
ly.   "Half  a  col- 
umn and  no  fol- 
low-up.    The  next  week  that  exera- 
judge  gives  only  less  one-third  as  much 
and  he  gets  twice  as  much  space  over 
me  again. 

"No,  I  got  to  have  something  big, 
spectacular,  like  a  bank  robbery,  that 
gets  headlines,  and  more  than  one  edition." 

Simpson  was  tempted  to  throw  up  his  job,  the  softest  spot 
ever.  How  could  he  explain  to  a  fellow  like  this  that  the 
editors  could  spot  him  a  mile  away?  Space  hounds — every 
desk  in  the  country  had  the  bars  up  against  such  stuff.  The 
surest  way  in  the  world  to  avoid  publicity  was  to  act  just 
exactly  at  Katleman  had  done:  tried  to  buy  himself  a  daily 
column  on  the  front  page.  Of  course  they  wouldn't  give 
him  a  tumble! 

Almost  reluctantly,  Simpson  called  up  his  big  idea,  the 
idea  with  which  he  had  been  toying  for  months,  and  threw 
it  down  much  as  a  seedy  individual  throws  a  twenty-dollar 
bill  before  the  skeptical  restaurant  owner.  This  was  a  trump 
card  and  no  mistake. 

"Now  listen,  Mr.  Katleman.  I've  been  thinking  of  some- 
thing that'll  make  you  the  biggest  shot  since  Lindbergh  if 
we  can  put  it  across.  And  a  slick  worker  like  you  can  make 
a  pipe  of  it. 

"Now,  listen:     Nobody's  ever  flown  the  Pacific  in  one 


hop!  Wait  a  minute!  Give  me  a  chance — no  danger  what- 
ever, practically  none  at  all!  You've  been  flying  up  and 
down  the  coast  and  cross-country  for  years,  and  this  will  be 
just  the  same  thing." 

[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-seven'] 
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CJwenty-Cjf'we  Gents 

Before  One  O'clock 


^y  Marion  Kent 

One  of  date's 
Unkind  bricks 
that  <=We  Ware  Mil 
Wad  flayed  On  "Us 


IF  I  didn't  know  how  little  weight  my  suggestions  have, 
Fd  start,  that  is,  Fd  try  to  start,  a  movement  to  do 
away  with  "twenty-five  cents  before  one  o'clock."  This 
everlasting  rushing  around  to  get  to  a  one  o'clock  show! 
Fm  sure  it  can't  be  good  for  my  nerves,  or  my  digestion  at 
any  rate.  To  eat  lunch  and  get  dressed  and  down  town  be- 
tween twelve  and  one  is  just  too  much.  After  missing  one 
street  car  by  a  hair's  breadth,  or  maybe  Fd  better  say  by  a 
block  (I  always  have  disliked  exaggeration) ,  and  arguing 
for  five  minutes  or  so  with  my  companion  about  the  relative 
advisability  of  walking  downtown  or  waiting,  when  another 
car  comes  along.  We  both  decide  that  this  can't  be  the  right 
one  (we're  not  freshmen,  honestly!) .  This  is  one  of  those 
cars  that  takes  you  a  long,  long  way  from  your  destination. 
Then  some  one  else  comes  running  up  all  out  of  breath: 
"Oh,  dear,  Fve  missed  my  car,  and  Fll  never  make  the  show 
now."  "Why,  that  wasn't  the  right  one."  "Oh,  yes,  it  was. 
That's  the  one  I  always  take."  Can't  you  feel  the  heat  from 
the  glare  my  companion  gives  me,  or  the  cold  from  my  icy 
stare?  She  thinks  I  was  the  first  one  to  say  that  that  wasn't 
the  right  car;  and  I  didn't  say  anything  at  all.  I  know  she 
was  the  one  that  was  so  sure. 

After  a  seeming  interminable  time,  another  street  car 
comes — they  always  do — it's  the  first  half-hour  of  the  wait 
that  seems  longest.  By  the  time  we  get  down  to  the  theatre 
there's  a  line  waiting  at  the  ticket  window.  Ah,  how  won- 
derful!! Another  chance  to  practice  patience.  (Yeh,  sure, 
one  always  feels  sanctimonious  by  that  time.  Either  that, 
or  well,  something  else,  anyway.  Fve  decided  not  to  say 
what.)  At  last,  we're  next  in  line!  The  reward  for  wait- 
ing!    Patience's  recompense!      I   feel  in  my  purse   for  a 


Illustration 
by  E.  A.  Beilharz 


quarter  and  am  just  about  to  slip  it  under  the  window, 
when,  bang!  all  my  hopes  are  blasted,  the  sun  goes  behind 
a  cloud,  I  feel  like  weeping.  The  box  office  girl  says: 
"Sorry.    You're  too  late.    Thirty-five  cents,  please!" 

My  day  is  ruined.  And  all  on  account  of  a  measly  sign 
which  says,  "twenty-five  cents  before  one  o'clock."  It  is  a 
much  better  plan  to  come  around  three  or  three-thirty,  the 
crowd  is  less  crowdy,  the  seat  where  I  want  to  sit  is  vacant,  the 
orchestra  more  tuned-up,  the  wise-cracks  of  the  comedians  a 
little  wiser.  But  will  I  come  to  a  three  o'clock  show?  Not  if 
I  can  help  it.  I  go  through  the  tiring  process  of  trying  to 
make  a  one  o'clock  show,  suffer  the  humiliation  of  defeat, 
pay  my  thirty-five  cents,  albeit  with  a  grudge,  and  then  sit  in 
the  top  row  of  the  balcony.  But  if  I  can  manage,  say  perhaps 
once  a  month,  to  really  get  to  a  one  o'clock  show,  everything 
else  is  accounted  for.  There's  something  psychological  about 
it.  I  haven't  any  idea  what  it  is,  but  there's  something  that 
makes  me  want  to  get  to  a  show  before  one,  at  least  before 
the  "thirty-five  cents"  sign  comes  down.  And  I  feel  quite 
confident  that  Fll  go  on  almost  breaking  my  neck  to  get  to  a 
one  o'clock  show  ad  infinitum,  or  until  such  things  are  abol- 
ished and  I  can  pay  my  thirty-five  cents  ungrudgingly  any- 
time from  twelve  'till  six. 
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If  All  Nebraska's  Laws 

Should  Be  Enforced 


^y  Hawthorne  Arey 

EVERY  man  is  presumed  to  know  the  law.  So  well 
known  is  this  trite  and  time  honored  phrase  that 
even  those  who  have  paid  their  fees  to  the  law  school 
are  not  privileged  to  hear  it  expounded  further.  Rather, 
however,  those  of  the  Creighton  Law  School  are  most  thor- 
oughly impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  presumption  is  not 
applied  to  a  law  student  at  examination  time.  Perhaps  this 
is  the  one  exception,  and  one  and  all  we  must  constantly  act 
at  our  peril,  forever  realizing  that  ignorance  of  the  law 
excuses  no  man. 

Stripped  of  such  legal  verbiage,  however,  the  true  facts 
of  the  situation  make  it  appear  rather  severe  to  expect  every 
Creightonian  to  know  all  the  laws  of  Nebraska.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Creighton  numbers  among  its  loyal  sons 
not  only  Nebraska  but  in  fact  those 
hailing  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  some  parts  of  Council 
Bluffs.  In  a  spirit  of  brotherly  love  it 
might  be  well  for  this  once  to  abandon 
legal  tradition  and,  assuming  for  the 
moment  the  existence  in  Nebraska  of  a 
rather  esoteric  and  occult  legal  system, 
introduce  to  our  visitors  certain  Nebras- 
ka laws  which  merit  our  pride. 

In  the  first  place,  dear  brothers,  if  any 
of  you  brought  with  you  that  pet  nag 
which  you  raised  from  a  colt  down  on 
the  farm,  confine  your  boasting  to  her 
past  records,  for,  by  Section  9653  of  the 
Nebraska  compiled  statutes  of  1922,  it 
is  a  crime  to  test  the  speed  of  any  two 
horses  by  racing  them  up  a  public  road. 
If  you  have  acquired  that  bad  habit  of 
rapid  and  hurried  ingress  and  egress,  be 
sure,  from  now  on,  to  take  time  to  close 
the  gate,  for  a  failure  to  do  so  would 
leave  you  liable  to  a  fine  of  ten  dollars. 

If  your  roommate  blacks  his  shoes  with  your  shaving 
brush  you  may  immediately  strike  him  and  be  guilty  of  an 
assault,  but  if  you  should  foolishly  offer  to  meet  him  outside 
rather  than  scratch  up  the  mahogany  during  an  indoor 
scuffle  you  would  then  be  engaging  in  a  pre-meditated  fight 
and  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  prize  fighting.  If  your  girl's 
young  brother  goes  along  to  hold  your  coat,  Section  9749 
makes  him  guilty  as  a  second,  promoter,  or  umpire. 

If  you  happen  to  know  an  alien,  perhaps  you  can  induce 
him  to  give  you  his  six  shooter  or  shotgun  by  showing  him 


Hugh  F. 
Gillespie 

Instructor  of  Law, 
says:  ".  .  .  if  we 
earnestly  desire  to 
abolish  the  Scofflaw 
might  we  not  with 
profit,  first  give 
closer  attention  to 
those  who  make  our 
laws,  an  d  to  the 
product  of  their  la- 


n 


ou  Couldn't  Tlay  'Dominoes  :  f^or 
Qive  a  Cigarette  to  SMoochers  With- 
out a  License  :  Or  Qive  Tour  Frat 
Tin  to  Tour  Qirl! 

that  it  is  illegal  for  him  to  keep  firearms.  The  gun  will 
afford  real  amusement,  for  you  have  a  lawful  right  to  kill 
any  dog  found  running  at  large  upon  whose  neck  there  is 
not  a  good  and  sufficient  collar  bearing  thereon  a  metallic 
plate  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  owner.  Dogs  are  easy 
to  hit,  and  if  the  owner  remonstrates  that  you  have  slain  his 
prize  winning  pot-hound,  be  nonchalant  and  call  the  party's 
attention  to  Section  172,  Compiled  Statutes  of  Nebraska. 
Not  only  that,  but  you  may  insist  that  Section  175  be  en- 
forced to  the  end  that  same  unreasonable  and  fussy  owner 
be  fined  twenty-five  dollars  for  having  allowed  said  now 
deceased  canine  to  have  run  at  large  sans  said  metal  plated 
properly  engraved  neckpiece. 

Do  you  enjoy  tiddle-de-winks,  or  a  rip-roaring  old  game 
of  dominoes?  Curb  your  desires,  brother,  curb  your  de- 
sires. Whoever  at  any  time  plays  in  any  public  place  "at 
any  game  whatsoever,  except  games  of  athletic  exercises,  or 
bets  or  wagers  on  the  hands  or  sides  of  such  as  do  play  as 
aforesaid,  shall  pay  a  fine  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  dollars."  Allowing  others  to  gamble  on  private 
premises  may  result  in  the  State's  exacting  a  cool  fifty  or 
even  two  hundred  dollars  from  the  family  coffers.  Consider 
the  following  danger,  moreover:  assume  that  you  have  bor- 
rowed the  buddy's  suit  for  the  evening;  assume,  further,  that 
you  have  partially  or  totally  failed  to  remove  from  the 
pockets  thereof  all  or  any  of  said  pal's  personal  effects,  there 
is  no  slight  danger  that  you  may  be  found  transporting 
upon  your  person  a  pair  of  dice,  a  "device  or  apparatus  to 
win  or  gain  money,"  and  therefore  subject  to  "be  imprisoned 
in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  six  months, 
and  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars." 
But  here's  the  rub,  gentlemen.  That  same  Section  9805  also 
provides  that  you  shall  "be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  com- 
mon gambler."    Oh!  what  would  the  folks  at  home  say? 

A  NOTHER  thing — shout  for  Republican  prosperity,  if 
-^  *-  you  choose,  or  sing  "The  Sidewalks  of  New  York" 
until  you  are  hoarse,  but  be  sure  to  keep  your  nickles  and 
dimes  in  your  pocket,  for  "whoever  makes  any  bet  or  wager 
upon  the  event  in  any  election  .  .  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dol- 
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lars:  Provided,  the  amount  of 
said  fine  shall,  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  amount  hazarded  by 
said  bet  is  between  five  dollars 
and  one  hundred  dollars,  be  equal 
to  the  amount  hazarded  by  said 
bet."  Moral:  if  you  must  bet  on 
elections,  bet  enough  to  be  able 
to  pay  the  fine  and  still  be  ahead. 
Sort  of  an  income  tax — except  as 
to  the  loser,  who  pays  everyone, 
including  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

Have  we  a  Boy  Scout  in  the 
crowd?  Or  perhaps  you  merely 
have  a  weakness  for  picnics? 
Yes?  Then  have  a  care  lest  you 
violate  Section  2787,  which  sec- 
tion declares  it  unlawful  to  camp 
twice  within  a  radius  of  five  miles 
within  a  period  of  thirty  days. 
To  do  so  may  cost  you  twenty- 
five  iron  men  or  ten  days  in  the 
jug.  Legislators  finish  a  job  when 
they  start  it,  and  rather  than 
leave  their  constituents  unduly 
perplexed  have  proceeded  in  Sec- 
tion 2789  to  define  the  term  camp  as  follows: 

"First.    To  put  up  a  tent,  hut,  or  other  shelter. 

"Second.    To  stop  in  a  covered  wagon  or  other  covered 
vehicle  and  unhitch  the  horses  or  other  animals  therefrom. 

"Third.     To  remain  over  night. 

"Fourth.     To  build  a  fire  and  prepare  or  partake  of  a 


Dean  Louis  J.  TePoel 

Of  the  Law  School,  and  an  Omaha  attorney,  seated  at 
his  desk- 


mea 


I. 


ing  rush  week.  The  smoking  of 
cigarettes  in  public  eating  places 
is  a  crime  absolutely  and  un- 
equivocally taboo  according  to 
Section  9860. 

The  next  time  some  malcon- 
tent bemoans  the  fact  that  legal 
holidays  are  too  few  and  far  be- 
tween, advise  him  to  establish  his 
domicile  within  the  walls  of  the 
Nebraska  State  Penitentiary,  for 
it  seems  that  the  inmates  thereof 
have  been  especially  favored  in 
this  respect.  Section  7012  pro- 
vides that  "the  second  day  of 
September  of  each  year,  being 
the  birthday  of  John  Howard, 
the  author  of  prison  reforms 
throughout  the  world,  shall  here- 
after be  observed  as  a  legal  holi- 
day in  all  the  penal  and  reforma- 
tory institutions  of  this  state  and 
shall  be  known  as  'Howard 
Day.'  " 

Not  only  have  schoolboy 
pranks  been  elevated  to  the  class 
of  crimes,  but  also  by  the  state  statute  is  the  financial  and 
social  standing  of  one  who  snores  while  sleeping  greatly  en- 
dangered, for  Section  9742  gives  the  state  the  right  to  collect 
twenty-five  dollars  from  anyone  disturbing,  molesting,  or 
interrupting  "any  literary  society,  school  or  society  formed 
for  the  intellectual  improvement  of  its  members."  Also, 
brothers,  admonish  your  friends  that  anger  or  extreme  dis- 
gust may  be  safely  registered  by  tearing  of  one's  hair,  the 
gnashing  of  teeth,  a  frenzied  and  epileptic  kicking  of  the 
feet,  or  even  by  an  occascional  ejaculation  of  "piffles!"  or 


"Fifth.    To  maintain  rendezvous  or  meeting  place." 

The  cautious  individual  would  immediately  discern  the 

probability  of  being  classed  as  a  criminal  should  he  park  an  ^^  ^  ^  ^^  ^  ^  ^  q{  profanity  is  not  only  pro. 

automobiles  more  especially  a  collegiate  hoopie-con-  ^.^  ^  ^.^  ^  ^  ^^  ^  ^  rangmg  fn>m 

trary  to  the  limit  set  out  above.     Section  2786  prohibits  ^  ^  fQ  ^  ^^  ^  ^^    And  whoever)  according 

camping  at  any  place  within  forty  rods  of  a  dwelling,  church,  to  g^.^  m^  n^  on  ^  ^.^  ^  of  M^  com_ 

or  school.    Section  2781  prohibits  the  driving  of  any  vehicle  monjy  known  as  Decoration  Day>  engage  in  horse  racing> 

over  a  wooden  bridge  at  a  rate  of  speed  faster  than  a  walk,  ^     ^  ^  ^  ^  ^^  q{  ^^  which  may  tend  tQ 

and  Section  8393  requires  the  driver  of  an  automobile  to  ^^  ^  puWic  ^^  ^  ^  ^^  ^  q{  a  mi§_ 

either  stop  or  slow  down,  as  is  necessary,  to  aid  the  driver  demeanor  and  $hall  be  punisheJ  by  a  nne  not  exceeding  one 

or  a  restive  horse.  hundred  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  thirty 

The  use  of  tobacco  by  minors  under  eighteen  leaves  the       ,         ^  ^^  „ 

Section  9902  protects  you  boys  against  the  coed  who 
would  collect  fraternity  jewelry  by  prohibiting  its  display 
by  other  than  the  mother,  wife,  sister,  daughter,  or  affianced 
wife  of  a  member  in  good  standing. 


minor  subject  to  a  fine  of  ten  dollars  unless  he  shall  furnish 
evidence  for  the  conviction  of  the  person  or  persons  selling 
or  giving  him  said  tobacco,  and  the  person  so  indicated  is 
then  liable  to  payment  of  fifty  dollars  or  the  "doing"  of  about 
thirty  days.  Licensees  cannot  sell  to  any  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age. 

It  is  unlawful,  not  only  to  sell  but  even  to  give  away  any 
cigars,  tobacco,  cigarettes  or  cigarette  material  without  first 
obtaining  a  license  to  do  so.  This  last  statute  certainly  hin- 
ders fraternalism.  Imagine  one's  embarrassment  upon  being 
forced  to  reply  to  a  moocher:  "Sorry,  old  bean,  but  I 
haven't  my  1929  license  yet."  There  seems  to  be  no  excep- 
tion even  in  the  cases  of  politicians  or  fraternities  celebrat- 


THE  statutes  also  set  out  numerous  luxuries  upon  which 
you  may  insist.  For  example,  according  to  Section 
7555,  hotels  and  restaurants  must  provide  you  with  in- 
dividual towels  "not  less  than  ten  inches  wide  and  fifteen 
inches  long."  The  following  section  declares  that  hotel 
sheets  must  be  "not  less  than  ninety-nine  inches  long  and  of 
[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-two~} 
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he  oAuthor,  Having  'Been  Through  the  Tribulations 
and  Experiences  of  the  Summer  ^Military  Camps, 
Qives  Us  the  Suspicion  that  the  Story  'Below  Is  3Aore 
Truth  than  Fiction     .     .     . 


THE  dust-covered  column  marched  and  sang.  It 
caroled  of  moonlight  and  lovers,  and  wailed  of  rain 
and  the  woe,  woe,  woes  of  camp  life,  only  to  turn 
lusty  and  deafening  voice  to  the  latest  college  song. 

Cadet  George  Vail  did  not  sing.  Because  of  the  blind 
goddess  Chance,  or  better  still  the  regular  company  top 
sergeant,  Cadet  Vail  was  acting  commander  of  the  first 
platoon,  and  the  first  platoon  was  moving  into  battle  posi- 
tion. Cadet  Vail  was  frankly  worried.  Perhaps  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  disposition  of  a  platoon  in  a  hasty  defense 
movement  are  necessarily  vague.  A  hill!  Of  all  places 
why  should  they  select  a  hill?  Where  should  he  dig  in? 
Reverse  slope,  military  crest,  or  base?  His  musings  were 
cut  short. 

Galloping  along  the  front  came  the  colonel.  The  colonel! 
The  singing  died  in  the  mid-career  of  one  Barnacle  Bill. 
In  the  hush  the  sun  burnt  into  the  sweaty  woolen  shirts. 

"Mister  Vail,  where  are  you  taking  this  platoon?" 

"To  occupy  a  line  of  defence  on  the  hill  east  of  the  hos- 
pital, sir." 

"Indeed!     What  is  the  position  of  the  enemy?" 

"The  general  line:  east  gate,  post  bakery,  and  bandstand, 
sir." 

"Are  you  then  several  miles  behind  this  line?" 

"No,  sir.     It's  about  eight  hundred  yards  to  our  front." 

"Deploy  then,  immediately!  Do  you  understand?  Im- 
mediately! You  men  must  realize  that  these  exercises  are 
to  be  carried  out  as  if  under  battle  conditions." 

"Yes,  sir!" 

Cadet  Vail  deployed.  The  men  ran  and  dropped  as  if 
rifle  and  machine  gun  fire  were  in  reality  sweeping  over 
them. 

That  evening  at  mess  Vail  toyed  with  the  army  beans 
and  the  great  hunks  of  bread.  He  was  a  bit  sore.  Why 
should  the  colonel  bawl  him  out?  He  certainly  was  no 
worse  than  the  others.    He  arose  to  depart. 

Just  here  Fate  in  the  guise  of  a  piece  of  army  pie,  entered. 
A  careless  cadet  had  dropped  his  pie.  It  was  good  pie,  as 
army  pies  go:  a  few  berries,  a  twig  or  two,  and  quantities  of 


Robert  R.  Evans 


juice.  Vail's  foot  squash- 
ed it,  and  he  fell  with  an 
abandon  and  dispatch 
that  bewildered  him,  only 
to  hear  Cadet  Edwards' 
voice  ring  out: 

"This,  gentlemen,  is 
Vail,  the  military  genius 
Vail;  he  is  demonstrating 
the  way  to  deploy  when 
the  word  'delpoy'  is  given. 

He  is,  in  fact,  showing  us  what  he  would  have  done  in  an- 
other minute  had  not  the  colonel  arrived  when  he  did  this 
afternoon." 

Vail  jumped  to  his  feet,  sprang  at  Edwards  and  knocked 
the  orator  over  a  table.  Edwards  lay  so  quietly  that  Vail 
was  alarmed.  He  stood  white  and  trembling.  The  officers 
assigned  to  the  mess  and  the  regular  non-com-s  were  push- 
ing their  way  through  the  crowd.  The  colonel  stooped  over 
Edwards. 

"Back  to  your  places,  men!"  he  shouted. 

The  men  gave  way  rapidly  and  silently. 

"Mister  Vail,  what  does  this  mean?" 

"I'm  sorry,  sir.    I  hit  him." 

"Sergeant  MacDonald,  take  this  man  to  the  orderly  tent. 
See  that  he  stays  there  until  I  come." 

"Yes,  sir." 

Edwards  was  revived  with  ice  water.  Vail  helped  stand 
him  on  his  feet. 

"I'm  sorry  I  hit  you,  Edwards.    I  lost  my  temper." 

Edwards  smiled  a  bit  wanely.  "I  think  I  lost  a  tooth.  I 
didn't  mean  to  get  you  so  excited,  old  man.  I  hope  the 
colonel  doesn't  take  it  too  much  to  heart." 

"I've  got  it  coming,  I  guess." 
*     *     * 

Cadet  Vail  was  peeling  potatoes.  During  the  morning 
he  had  scrubbed  floors,  washed  plates,  and  carried  garbage 
cans.  Peeling  potatoes  wasn't  so  bad.  It  was  easier  than 
laying  out  trenches  on  sunbaked  hills,  or  advancing  at  the 
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double  carrying  an  auto-rifle.  Three  days  of  peeling  po- 
tatoes and  scrubbing  floors!  Well,  it  was  less  than  he  had 
expected.  The  colonel  wasn't  so  vindictive,  after  all.  Had 
to  do  something  for  discipline.  A  shadow  fell  across  Vail 
as  he  reached  for  another  potato.  He  glanced  up.  His 
father! 

"Are  you  here?"  Cadet  Vail  demanded,  weakly. 

George  Vail,  Sr.,  veteran  of  two  wars  and  holder  of  a 
commission  of  colonel  in  the  reserve  corps,  looked  at  his 
son  steadily. 

"Well,  son,  what  story 
are  you  going  to  tell  the 


old 


rh 


man  this  time: 


A  Rulioleum  cut  by  S.  Newlon 


"Aw,  dad,  I  didn't  do 
so  much.  This  Edwards 
has  needed  something  like 
that  for  a  long  time.  I 
just—" 

"You  behaved  like  an 
ordinary  bum,  and  you're 
being  treated  as  one  in 
consequence.  Is  Edwards 
suffering  from  that  inci- 
dent? Not  at  all.  Re- 
member, young  man,  I 
told  you  that  unless  you 
get    through    this    camp 

with  a  good   record   you  are   not  to  go   to   Europe  next 
summer." 

"HI  make  it  up,  dad.  I  can  do  it  easily.  As  soon  as  I 
get  off  K.  P.  I'll  be  the  all-American  soldier." 

"You'd  better  be.  Well,  I've  got  to  go.  Have  to  make 
the  four-ten  out.  Now  listen,  George,  I  expect  a  lot  of  you. 
I  don't  want  to  be  disappointed.  Colonel  Vernon  is  going 
to  keep  in  touch  with  me.  He's  a  fine  man.  Well,  good- 
bye, son.    Work  hard." 

"  'Bye,  dad." 

George  Vail  walked  briskly  away.  George  junior  watched 
his  erect  figure  as  it  disappeared  down  the  tree-bordered 
drive.  Of  all  the  luck!  The  old  man  would  have  to  find 
him  doing  three  days'  punishment  duty.  He  sighed,  and 
reached  for  another  potato. 

sj:        :jc        >jc 

'  I  VHE  column  was  again  on  the  march.  It  had  marched 
-■-  for  weary  hours  along  muddy  roads.  The  rain  had 
been  falling  intermittently  since  the  company  had  started 
soon  after  daybreak.  It  was  raining  now  when  the  march 
was  halted  for  mess  at  mid-day.  George  Vail  stood  in  line 
and  waited  his  turn  to  approach  the  field  kitchen  from  which 
the  cooks  were  dispensing  stew. 

During  the  week  which  had  passed  since  his  father's  visit, 
he  had  worked  hard.  Apparently  to  no  effect.  It  was  not 
easy  to  distinguish  oneself  from  two  hundred  other  men 
who  were  also  working  hard.  Vail  took  a  step  forward  in 
the  line  and  winced.  A  blister.  He  had  drawn  a  new  pair 
of  shoes  the  day  before.  That  blister  was  beginning  to  hurt. 
His  foot  felt  as  if  it  were  bleeding.  Carefully  he  pulled  off 
his  shoe.    It  didn't  look  so  bad. 

Thirty  minutes   later  the  advance   was  resumed.     The 


".  .  .  Vail  jumped  to  his  feet,  sprang  at  Edwards,  and  knocked  the 
orator  over  the  table.  .  .  ." 


column  splashed  down  the  road.  Vail  in  his  place  in  ranks 
felt  less  depressed.  Hot  food  and  an  hour's  rest.  If  only 
he  could  forget  the  blister.  The  auto-rifle  was  cutting  his 
shoulder,  too.     He  eased  it  into  another  position. 

The  column  crawled  wearily  along.  There  were  frequent 
halts.  Vail's  platoon  was  now  the  advance  party.  The 
"enemy"  was  retiring  slowly  ahead  of  them.  He  resisted 
desperately  at  every  road  junction  and  railway  cut.  That 
necessitated  deployment;  sometimes  of  one  platoon;  some- 
times of  the  whole  company.     The  men  waded  through 

water-filled  ditches  or  ran 
heavily  over  the   sodden 
fields.       Everything    was 
wet.      Rifle    bolts    were 
gritty  and  prone  to  stick. 
Vail  was  limping.    His 
foot  ached.    Jackson  had 
relieved  him  of  his  auto- 
matic rifle  a  half  hour  be- 
fore.    Now  Miller  took 
his  pack.  The  relief,  how- 
ever   was    slight.      Vail 
struggled  along,  his  face 
white    with    pain.      Each 
step  was  intolerable.   The 
The  platoon  commander 
noticed  his  distress. 
"What's  the  matter,  Vail?" 
"A  blister,  sir,"  Vail  said,  attempting  a  smile. 
"Well,  we  don't  want  you  crippled.     Take  your  pack, 
fall  out,  and  wait  for  the  ambulance." 

A  few  minutes  later  a  medical  sergeant  was  examining 
Vail's  foot.  Glumly  he  swabbed  the  blister  with  iodine. 
"Climb  on  the  wagon,"  he  said,  tersely. 
Vail  pulled  himself  up  on  the  seat.  The  ambulance 
lurched  drunkenly  down  the  road.  Vail  braced  himself  as 
well  as  he  could  and  stared  out  the  opening  at  the  rear.  Mud 
everywhere.  On  and  on.  He  tried  to  sleep.  It  was  impos- 
sible. The  ambulance  made  a  sudden  turn  and  came  to  a 
stop.    Vail  heard  the  colonel's  voice. 

"This  was  a  good  hike,  sergeant.  We  didn't  lose  a  man." 
"I've  got  one  back  here,  sir.  Fell  out  about  an  hour  ago." 
"What's  that?    Who  is  he?" 

The  sergeant  turned  and  peered  inside.     "What's  your 
name : 
"Vail." 

"Name's  Vail,  sir.    He's  got  a  bad  foot." 
"Hum.     So  bad  he  couldn't  walk?" 
"Yes,  sir.     Pretty  bad,  but  he'll  be  all  right  in  a  day  or 
two,  sir." 

"Well,  I  suppose  so." 

Vail  heard  the  colonel's  boots  splashing  off  through  the 
mud.  He  cursed  inwardly.  The  colonel  must  think  him  a 
gold  brick.  The  very  tone  of  his  voice  had  expressed  skepti- 
cism. During  the  hours  of  drill  on  the  parade  ground  the 
colonel  had  never  noticed  him.  The  clean  equipment,  the 
polished  brass  meant  nothing.  The  colonel  did  not  see  Vail, 
the  soldier.  He  saw  Vail  the  blunderer,  the  bolshevik,  the 
[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-fire^ 
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^y  James  Gleason 

9s  Advertising  Setting  Saner  and  Staying 
Closer  to  the  ^rutb? 


James  Gleason 


IN  1927  a  billion  and  half  dollars  was  spent  in  advertis- 
ing. Conservative  estimates  state  that  twice  that  sum 
has  been  expended  in  1929.  There  is  today  a  wide- 
spread opinion  that  the  bulk  of  this  money  is  promoting  a 
system  of  deliberate  exaggeration.  This  idea  is  so  common 
that  it  is  almost  proverbial  and  so  current  that  it  has  been 
more  or  less  accepted  by  all  of  us.  Today,  when  destructive 
criticism  is  the  vogue  in  every  field  of  thought,  advertising 
due  to  alleged  exaggerations  has  come  in  for  an  unusually 
generous  amount  of  execration. 

But  modern  advertising  is  not 
exaggerated  for  three  potent 
reasons:  there  is  no  need  for  ex- 
aggeration; exaggerated  adver- 
tising would  not  sell  the  prod- 
uct; and  exaggeration  would  be 
dangerous.  The  present  -  day 
advertiser  has  means  and  meth- 
ods, mechanical,  technical,  and 
psychological,  that  the  exagger- 
ating advertiser  of  two  decades 
ago  never  heard  of.  He  has  a 
variety  of  type  that  is  almost  unlimited;  he  has  the  power 
of  picturization  through  a  number  of  processes;  he  can  use 
borders  that  are  exquisitely  attractive;  he  has  all  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow  at  his  finger  tips;  he  has  experience  in  clever 
arrangement  of  his  presentation;  he  is  versed  in  "catchy" 
phraseology  and  the  psychology  of  repetition.  Any  one  of 
these  instruments  can  create  a  successful  and  unexaggerated 
advertisement.  How  many  of  us  have  been  impressed  by 
the  quaint  characters  of  type  used  in  the  advertisements  of 
Bond  Bread?  Who  can  fail  to  associate  the  name  of  Fisher 
Body  with  the  striking,  gorgeous  illustrations  in  advertise- 
ments by  the  appearance  of  portions  not  really  essential  to 
the  presentations  themselves,  or  were  we  enthralled  by  the 
brilliant  kaleidoscope  of  color  that  the  advertising  sections 
of  our  magazines  display?  We  could  not  help  but  give  at- 
tention to  that  clever  advertisement  of  Dutch  Cleanser 
which  made  its  product  the  smallest  article  on  the  page  so 
that  we  had  to  search  it  out  from  among  a  congregation  of 
kitchen  utensils!  Then  consider  that  we  see  these  adver- 
tisements perhaps  every  day  in  our  lives.  Do  we,  as  a  con- 
sequence, "reach  for  a  Lucky  instead  of  a  sweet";  or  do  we 
"prefer  a  Chesterfield";  or,  after  all,  would  we  "walk  a 
mile  for  a  Camel"?    These  are  only  a  few  direct,  effective 


advertisements;  there  are  thousands  of  others  as  attractive, 
and  honest,  and  typically  modern.  Modern  advertising  can 
convince  without  exaggeration — it  can  do  it  more  artistically, 
tastefully,  and  quickly.    What  need  is  there  to  misrepresent? 

The  tendency  of  today  is  to  eschew  exaggeration  in  ad- 
vertising. A  blatant  hyperbole  among  the  finished  presenta- 
tions of  the  present  time  is  as  conspicuous  and  out  of  place 
as  is  a  horse  and  buggy  among  our  smooth,  swift  motor 
cars.  So  intense  is  the  desire  to  avoid  the  ancient  crudities 
that  with  advertisers  it  has  become  almost  a  phobia,  so  much 
so  that  Mr.  Morris  Jacobs  of  Bozell  &  Jacobs,  Inc.,  of 
Omaha,  tells  us  that  many  of  the  larger  businesses  explicitly 
request  that  no  superlatives  be  used  in  the  wording  of  their 
advertisements.  It  is  certainly  evident,  then,  that  exaggera- 
tion will  have  to  be  relegated  to  the  domain  of  politics  but 
not  to  the  field  of  the  modern  advertisement. 

But  aside  from  the  fact  that  exaggeration  is  no  longer 
necessary  there  is  a  further  reason  that  gravely  discredits 
such  unethical  tactics.  Advertising  which  deceives  and 
simulates  will  not  sell  the  product  whose  fictitious  merits  it 
acclaims.  In  order  to  understand  this  situation  it  must  be 
noted  that  business  prosperity  generally  demands  a  con- 
tinuity of  sale.  For  instance,  the  Bristol  Myers  Co.  adver- 
tise the  qualities  of  their  Ipana  Tooth  Paste.  Now,  the  ad- 
vertisement is  only  a  link  in  the  chain  of  its  selling  program. 
The  purpose  of  the  advertisement  is  to  get  a  vast  number  of 
people  to  try  a  tube  of  the  paste.  And  this  the  advertise- 
ment does.  But  the  success  of  the  compony  demands  that 
the  people  buy  Ipana  not  only  once  but  again  and  again. 
And  this  will  happen  only  when  the  product  is  of  a  quality 
to  back  up  the  advertisement!  Advertising  will  give  the 
initial  sale,  but  if  sales  are  to  be  continuous  and  business 
houses  prosperous,  the  product  must  support  the  publicity. 
Otherwise,  after  a  first  try,  the  customer  will  disgustedly 
abandon  it,  and  the  advertisement  will  have  defeated  its  in- 
tended purpose.  Exaggerated  publicity  will  bring  ultimate 
and  certain  disaster — what  price,  then,  deception? 

AND,  finally,  exaggerated  advertising  is  dangerous  for 
any  deliberate  or  even  inadvertent  distortion  at  the 
expense  of  either  public  or  competitor  will  result  in  calamity 
for  the  offender.  There  is  a  stern  competition  carried  on 
among  rival  firms  in  all  the  different  fields  of  business. 
Through  their  advertisements  they  curry  public  favor  by 
[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-five~\ 
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President  Rev.  William  H.  Agnew,  S.  J.,  is  one,  who,  in 
the  parlance  of  sports  writers,  "seems  to  be  running  in  hard 
luck."     Surgeons  have  again  wielded  their  instruments  on 

him  in  the  hopes  of  restoring  him  to  health.  And 
qAIVs  it  has  been  promised  that  this  time  he  will  be  re- 

Well  turned  to  us  completely  recuperated. 

oAgain  It  has  been  rather  unfortunate  that  Father 

Agnew,  who  is  possibly  one  of  the  most  capable 
and  hard  working  members  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  should  have 
been  delayed  in  his  plans  of  construction  both,  from  the 
material  end  of  Creighton,  and  in  its  educational  advance- 
ment. 

The  university,  and  all  those  connected  with  it,  can  be 
at  ease  again  with  their  president  sitting  in  his  swivel  chair 
and  directing  the  work.  It  will  add  the  greatest  stimulation 
and  new  spirit  to  all  who  are  putting  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel. 

*     *     * 

Prompted  by  an  overwhelming  interest  in  our  present 
debating  squad  and  the  remarkable  schedule  it  has  ar- 
ranged for  the  present  season,  we  find  that  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  comment.  College  editors,  in  very 
It  many  cases,  are  notoriously  unmoved  by  the  im- 

Stnacked  portance  and  prowess  that  debaters  should  com- 
of  mand.     We  are  happy  to  catalogue  ourselves 

Spoofing  differently,  despite  a  remark  made  to  us  one  day 
by  a  local  newspaper  man,  who  said  we  over- 
played our  debaters  too  much  in  our  publications. 

As  we  sat  in  on  the  Oxford  verbal  affray,  we  were  curi- 
ously likening  that  strange  affair  in  the  light  of  a  comedy 
we  had  once  seen.  Some  very  cultured  and  refined  people, 
with  something  of  sophistication  in  their  demeanor,  were 
entertaining  some  other  "folks."  The  former  politely  asked 
the  latter  question  and  lead  them  amusedly  into  frivolous 
discussion.  The  latter,  well  read,  and  scientifically  lettered, 
but  abjectly  humorless,  felt  called  upon  to  thunder  forth 
their  ponderous  knowledge  and  in  true  American  fashion 
force  their  opinions  down  the  throats  of  the  tolerant  sophis- 
ticates. The  sophisticates,  from  their  side  of  the  stage,  with 
their  tongues  in  their  cheeks,  would  gently  object  and  laugh- 
ingly evade  the  question  by  subtly  philosophizing  nonenities. 
The  "folks"  would  flush  with  indignation  and  untactfully 
challenge  their  opponents  with  remarks  that  smacked  of  in- 
sults.    The  sophisticates  then  put  on  a  hurt  air  and  the 


"folks"  regretted  their  haste  and  were  indeed  chagrined  that 
they  had  fallen  into  such  a  trap.  It  was  too  late  then  to 
realize  that  they  had  been  spoofed. 

We  have  never  felt  so  thoroughly  human  before  and  we 
take  it  as  a  sure  criterion  that  we  are  wrong.*  Editors,  so  'tis 
said,  occasionally  fall  in  error.  The  question  lies  with  you, 
gentle  reader,  and  guesses  are  in  order. 

What?     You  don't  know  what  the  question  is? 

Simply  this:  Did  the  editor  err  when  he  likened  the  Ox- 
ford show  at  Tech  auditorium  a  few  weeks  ago  to  an  un- 
named comedy  that  he  has  so  boldly  sketched  above?  At 
least  that  will  be  one  way  to  get  you  to  read  what  has  trans- 
pired above. 

*  *     * 

One  of  our  greatest  weaknesses  is  to  sit  and  listen  to 
yarns  that  are  spun  by  old  sports  followers.      We  can 
sit  by  the  hour  and  waste  perfectly  good  time  in  re-play- 
ing old  games  and  watching,  in  our  fancy, 
fflluejay  famous  old  stars  cavort  agtin.     Our  favorite 

Qr'id  story  is  of  Knute  Rockne  of  Notre  Dame. 

Immortals  His  winning  teams  and  the  method  of  his 
game  technique  does  not  interest  us  a  whit. 
But  when  someone  says  he  has  sat  on  the  same  bench  with 
the  great  Dane  and  watched  the  paralyzing  psychology  of 
leadership  eke  from  the  man,  he  has  become  our  hero,  until 
he  has  finished  his  tale. 

When  some  of  the  followers  of  the  old  gridiron  come 
back  from  Milwaukee  and  regaled  us  with  tales  of  how  one 
of  the  weakest  teams  of  Creighton's  history  stopped  our 
traditional  rival,  the  Marqette  Golden  Avalanche,  we  secret- 
ly resolved  to  inscribe  that  story  in  some  sort  of  writing  and 
preserve  it  for  our  own  posterity  if  for  no  one  else's.  We 
are  possibly  using  space  that  should  be  employed  in  literary 
and  editorial  dissertations,  but  it  can  go  hang  this  time. 
Those  eleven  men  and  their  three  substitutes  are  certainly 
as  deserving  to  be  immortalized  as  the  famous  Greek  athletes 
were  of  old  when  their  athletic  figures  were  inscribed  on 
marble  slabs  and  walls  of  temples. 

*  *     * 

The  Editor  wishes  to  take  this  opportunity  to  answer  all 

the  kind  congratulatory  letters  and  messages,  which  came 

from  such  far  flung  cities  as  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago, 

and  Springhill,  Alabama,  on  the  October  issue  of  Shadows. 

[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-seven] 
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Stiffie  Struts  His  Stuff 


*JL  (^hristmas  o)tory 


l^y  Mary-Madeleine  Lanphier 


Miss  Lanphier's  versatility  is  un- 
bounded; what  with  writing  essays, 
short  stories  and  poetry  of  the  fin- 
est order,  teaching  a  few  hours  a 
week,  and  is  enrolled  in  Duchesne 
activties,    she    is    quite    the   busy 
person. 

THEY  came  down  the  thick  carpeted  steps  without 
speech,  but  a  smile  of  understanding  and  camaraderie 
passed  between  them.  Marianne  was  not  the  sort  of 
girl  who  spritely  remarks  after  the  show,  "Well,  how  did 
you  like  it?" 

As  he  held  the  door  for  her,  she  passed  quite  close  and 
something  tense  and  electric  hovered  in  the  air,  with  the 
elusive  fragrance  of  apple-blossoms  left  by  her  passing. 

Dave  waited  till  they  reached  the  corner  before  he  broke 
the  magic  moment. 

"We're  out  fifteen  minutes  early.  Shall  we  go  in  and 
have  a  cup  of  coffee?" 

"We  might  miss  them,"  the  girl  replied.  "Let's  window- 
shop  while  we're  waiting.  We  need  a  puff  of  fresh  air  after 
three  hours  in  there." 

"Righto!" 

They  paused  before  a  jeweller's  window.  It  was  dazzling 
with  the  usual  profuse  resplendency  of  a  Christmas  display. 

"Rather  clever,  that.  Oh,  Dave,  isn't  that  green  and  gold 
compact  too  gorgeous?"  A  wistful  desire  flickered  momen- 
tarily on  the  girl's  face. 

"Oh,  yes;  but  look  at  this  watch,"  he  answered  indiffer- 
ently, and  cursed  softly  to  himself.  The  tag  on  the  compact 
read:  "20.00 — now  $16.95."  He  began  a  series  of  intricate 
calculations  in  mental  arithmetic. 

"Did  I  tell  you  that  Mother  is  giving  me  a  new  green 
velvet  formal,  Dave?  Wait  till  you  see  it — I'm  wearing 
it  to  the  Christmas  dance." 

Absorbed  in  his  mathematics,  he  almost  missed  the  pick- 
up. 

"I  can't  wait.    Green  always  makes  your  eyes  so — " 

Prolonged  honks  from  a  small  roadster  at  the  curb  in- 
terrupted him. 

"Let's  get  going,  you  two,"  came  from  the  car.     "The 

orchestra  has  warmed  up  like  a  firemen's  ball  in  the  Fijis." 
*     *     *     * 

rrNo,  Donald,  the  train  belongs  to  the  big  mans.  Yes, 
darling,  you  hit  it  with  the  bat  like  this — Oh!  I'm  so  sorry! 


Help  Mamma  pick  up  the  books.  No,  dear.  Two  dollars? 
Um —  I  see.  And  this?  Donald,  pet,  stop  tooting  the 
horn — Santa  Claus  is  asleep  upstairs.  No!  we'll  see  him 
after  while.  No!!!  Well,  how  much  is  the  next  smaller 
size?  Donald  Rittinghouse,  get  out  of  that  car  this  very 
instant!  .  .  ." 

Eventually  the  woman  made  a  twenty-five  cent  purchase 
and  departed  with  her  child.  Dave,  looking  at  his  watch, 
repressed  an  hysterical  shout.  Four-thirty,  four  hours  more 
to  go.  He  began  adding  again.  Ten,  plus  fifty  cents  from 
lunch  money,  plus  forty-five  from  cigarette  money,  plus 
three  dollars  yesterday,  plus  three  dollars  today:  $16.95. 
He  thought  of  the  half  paid-for  little  white  box  in  his  top 
dresser  drawer  and  smiled. 

"Manager  wants  to  see  you,"  called  the  girl  of  the  doll 
counter  over  her  shoulder  as  she  passed. 

"Yes,  sir.  Gen-u-ine!  First  case  of  real  rye  I've  been 
able  to  get  in  two  years  .  .  ." 

Dave  knocked  again  more  insistently. 

A  discreet  rustle,  the  closing  of  a  door,  and  then:  "Come 
in.  Oh!-er-Blake?  Would  you  like  to  pick  up  two  dollars 
for  an  hour's  time.  I  think  the  department  can  spare  you 
that  long." 

The  boy  had  a  flashing  picture  of  Mairanne's  eyes  on 
opening  a  box  of  flowers — her  expression  as  she  pinned  them 
on. 

"Of  course,  sir." 

"I  thought  you  could  use  them.  All  I  want  you  to  do  is 
deliver  a  package  and  a  note,  and  bring  back  an  answer. 
One  simoleon  now,  and  one  when  you  return.  Here's  the 
address  and  the  note.  And — of  course,  you've  no  idea  what 
the  package  contains  .  .  ."  The  man  winked  broadly  as 
he  wrapped  a  bonded  bottle  in  tissue  paper  and  placed  it  in 
a  shoe  box. 

Dave's  hesitation  was  brief. 

5JC  5$C  ^  >Jc 

The  wind  was  growing  sharper  and  the  slush  on  the  walk 
freezing  fast.  Dave  threaded  his  way  in  and  out  the  parcel- 
laden  crowd  with  caution.    A  careless  step,  a  slip  .  .  . 

There  was  a  thudding  rush,  a  sudden  staccato  barking 
about  his  feet,  and  he  found  himself  sprawled  on  the  dirty 
ice.  Buddy,  Marrianne's  Boston  bull,  yapped  joyously  in 
his  face  between  attempts  to  lick  it. 

A  tantalizing  odor  rose  upon  the  air.    Dave  got  up  slow- 
ly and  started  at  the  shoe-box.     A  brown  liquid  trickled 
down  its  side  and  stained  the  ice.     Passersby  extended  sly 
jest  and  grinning  sympathy;  several  paused. 
[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-six] 
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MUSIC 

Music  teasing, 
Yet  so  pleasing 
In  thy  roguishness; 
Music  laughing, 
Music  dancing 
In  thy  happiness. 

Music  pleading, 
Music  bleeding 
In  thy  agony; 
Music  rippling, 
Almost  giggling 
In  thy  artful  glee. 

Music  dashing, 
Music  gnashing, 
Fearful  in  thy  rage; 
Music  sorrowing, 
Music  lowering 
Murmuring  in  thy  age. 

Music  crying, 
Music  sighing 
In  thy  sympathy; 
Music  singing, 
Music  ringing 
In  thy  ecstacy. 

Music  whispering, 
Music  lisping 
Passionate  words  of  love; 
Music!    Music! 
Thou  art  beautiful, 
Honoring  Him  above. 

Margaret  Timlin. 


BEAUTY 

Beauty  is  a  mortal  thing, 

It  waxes,  wanes,  and  dies. 
Yet  for  its  fleeting  powers 

Every  woman  sighs. 

She  seeks  it  day  and  night, 
Never  stopping  in  the  quest, 

Until  her  broken  clay 
Is  laid,  at  last,  to  rest. 

Mary  Emilie  Flynn. 


REGRET? 

Why  must  it  haunt  me? 

Like  a  timid,  choked-off  cry? 

A  little  ghost  of  doubt  that  will  not 

Die  .  .  .  ? 

Let  be!    It  all  was  settled  long  ago! 
I  had  no  doubt  then,  nor  regret — 
Let  be!    It  had  to  happen  so — 

And  yet  .  .  .  ! 

Virginia  Cooper. 


QUEST 

Something  called  me 

Out  into  the  summer  night, 

To  wander  there  along  the  sea, 

Upon  the  sands  of  bleached  white. 

'Twas  where  I  found  the  soul  of  peace, 

A  boundless  quiet  brooded  in  the  air; 

It  seemed  that  all  the  world  must  cease 

Its  motion,  just  to  harken  to  the  silence  there. 

I  roamed  through  mansions  out  in  Space, 
With  doors  of  Morning  Mists, 
Where  Night  tread  lithely,  raising  to  her  face 
The  hazy  veil  of  dusk:  the  sort  of  place 
Where  wisps  of  unborn  genius  dwell. 

And  when  again  I  found  this  shore, 
The  spell  still  lingered  over  me, 
And  now  my  spirit,  dreaming,  evermore 
Is  wandering  there — along  the  sea. 

Marcella  Lindberg. 


THE  RIVER  OF  TIME 

What  a  wondrous  thing  is  the  River  of  Time 
As  it  rambles  through  valleys  of  tears, 
Till  with  bounding  sweep  and  a  musical  rhyme, 
It  blends  in  the  ocean  of  years! 

Fragments  of  memories  often  sail  by 
On  its  breast,  as  it  endlessly  flows, 
And  ever  the  heart  must  utter  a  sigh 
For  the  treasures  it  steals  as  it  goes. 

Lillian  Chapek- 


^ 


<^2  ^/?e  Campus  Spotlight 


The  Editor  of  Shadows  turns 
happily  to  the  job  of  electrician  this 
month  and  focuses  the  spotlight  of 
the  campus  on  Lawrence  Lucas. 
When  June  rolls  around  Lucas  will 
have  earned  the  title  of  Doctor,  be- 
ing a  dental  practitioner.  He  will 
likewise  carry  away  with  him  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  the  student  body. 

Larry  is  possibly  more  widely  known  be- 
cause of  his  prowess  on  the  football  grid. 
Though  only  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 


pounds  in  weight,  he  held  the  posi- 
tion of  left  guard  against  heavier 
opponents  all  season  long  and  as  a 
consequence  was  recognized  on  the 
All-Conference  teams. 

But  his  activities  likewise  include: 
_  an  official  in  the  Students  Spirit- 
ual Council;  president  of  the  Pan- 
Hellenic  Council;  president  of  his  frater- 
nity, Xi  Psi  Phi;  and  a  member  of  the 
Alpha  Sigma  Tau,  honorary  fraternity. 
His  home  town  is  Mitchell,  South  Dakota. 


The  campus  spotlight  is  slightly 
ill  at  ease  when  it  swings  on  Ray 
McGrath  because  he  is  quite  accus- 
tomed to  it  and  can  look  in  its 
strongest  glare  without  blinking. 
You  have  heard  him  sing  on  dozens 
of  local  stages  with  all  kinds  of 
of  lights  on  him.  People  in  cities  scattered 
over  the  country  have  heard  and  seen  him. 

But  Ray  won  his  niche  in  the  hearts  of 
Creightonians  with  his  never  changing  dis- 
position, his  amiability  and  willing  spirit. 
As  an  entertainer  for  all  and  any  occasion 


is  hardly  surpassable.  He  will 
graduate  from  Law  next  February. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Delta  Theta 
Phi  Law  fraternity.  He  has  been 
at  various  times  during  his  busy 
career  a  member  of  the  glee  club, 
the  oratorical  society,  and  one  of 
the  stars  of  last  year's  Bluejay  Follies." 
There  could  follow  many  more  items  if 
space  permitted.  He  has  put  himself 
through  school  with  his  entertaining  ability 
and  is  at  present  a  member  of  the  Para- 
mount stage  band.    He  is  an  Omaha  boy. 
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Creighton  Players' 

Second  Production 

of  the  Season, 

"Is  ZatSo" 

Dec.  18 


Several  items  go  to  make  up  one  of  the  most  interesting 
fall  and  winter  seasons  in  the  Omaha  theatre  life  that  we 
have  ever  witnessed.  And  it  isn't  the  selfish  movement  of 
movie  corporations  who  are  buying  up  all  available  theatres 
to  either  wreck  them  to  keep  legitimate  shows  from  func- 
tioning, or  filling  them  with  the  "canned"  drama.  It  was 
rather  the  brave  attempt  of  the  Clemant- Walsh  Players  to 
once  more  give  real  theatre  lovers  stock  shows  of  the  usual 
high  standard  and  calibre  that  they  were  wont  to  do  some 
two  seasons  ago  at  the  ancient  Brandeis  Theatre.  Another 
was  the  highly  successful  presentation  of  "Sunup"  at  the 
Community  Playhouse.  And  in  connection  with  that  we 
were  genuinely  surprised  and  thrilled  with  a  fine  perform- 
ance as  given  by  "our  own"  boy,  Hugh  Higgins.  That 
makes  two  successes  out  there  this  sea- 
son in  which  Creighton  men  have  come 
in  for  honorable  showings.  Higgins 
came  in  for  personal  praise  from  Direc- 
tor Bernard  Szold,  who  said  that  he  was 
one  of  the  best  actors  who  has  worked 
at  the  Playhouse  that  came  from  Creigh- 
ton. 

Still  another  item  that  brought  us  con- 
siderable cheer  was  the  selecting  of  "Iz 
Zat  So?"  James  Gleason's  three-act 
comedy,  the  Creighton  Players  next  pro- 
duction. To  begin  with,  the  show  is  al- 
most actor  proof.  This  was  proven  when 
first  rehearsal  was  called  and  actors  were 
^^^&»  reading    from    their    scripts    and    were 

hardly  able  to  contain  themselves  with 
laughter.  The  same  thing  happened  the 
second  and  third  night.  And  for  all  we 
know  they  are  still  laughing  after  three 
weeks  of  drilling  through  their  lines. 
We  should  begin  with  a  hats-off  salutation  to  our  new 
director,  Father  Herbers.  And  he  has  a  marvelous  start 
with  the  choice  of  play  and  with  a  good  all  around  cast. 
The  drawing  power  of  Hugh  Higgins  and  Damian  Flynn 
as  box  office  attractions  should  bring  him  that  long  awaited 
come-back  for  the  Creighton  Players. 

Of  course,  by  the  time  this  magazine  reaches  you,  you  will 
all  have  given  that  good  Sunday  suit  a  final  whisking  and 
have  started  over  to  the  girl's  house  to  take  her  to  an  enter- 
tainment that  this  column  guarantees  "money  back  if  not 
satisfied." 

*     *     * 

Clemant- Walsh  opened  their  season  with  "Skidding,"  a 
family  comedy  that  to  us  wasn't  any  "bowl  'em  over  type" 
of  play.  But  the  acting  was  spirited  and  it  brought  three 
fine  actors,  who  it  is  hoped  will  regale  us  the  winter  through 


Father  Herbers 

Creighton  Players 

New  Director 


An  All-Star  Cast 
Will  Be  Seen  In 

"Is  Zat  So" 

K.  of  C.  Granada 

Room,  Dec.  18 


with  such  charming  acting  as  they  gave 
up  the  opening  night.  It  will  be  worth 
your  while  to  watch  Robert  Blaylock, 
character  man,  Sam  Tuthill,  juvenile, 
and  Helen  Marr  Wallace  (  leading  lady. 
We  are  waiting  for  the  two  ideal  roles 
that  Dora  Clemant  and  Bill  Walsh  will 
have  the  chance  to  disport  themselves  of 
their  best. 

*     *     * 

By  the  time  this  reaches  you,  you  will 
have  been  overwhelmed  with  tales  of  how 
funny  "Ten  Nights  in  a  Barroom"  is.  It  isn't  just  our  idea 
of  comedy,  but  you  are  nevertheless  forced  to  laugh  by  the 
burlesqueing  of  the  roles  and  incongruity  of  the  entire  thing. 
But  it  strikes  us  that  it  is  just  a  bit  too  much  superior  feel- 
ing held  by  the  twentieth  century  mind  over  the  less  modern- 
istic minds  of  the  sixties  and  seventies. 

But  nevertheless,  the  presentation  of  it  was  superb.  The 
mock  seriousness  of  some  of  the  actors,  the  gentle  kidding 
of  others,  and  the  hard  work  of  the  entire  cast,  made  one 
chortle  with  glee.  The  spirit  of  the  performers  caught  on 
with  the  audience  and  there  was  the  merry  dickens  to  pay, 
with  hisses  and  peanuts  sailing  over  the  footlights  at  the 
villain.  If  you  want  to  enjoy  a  scene  of  spectacular  fun, 
take  a  run  out  to  the  Playhouse  and  see  the  famous  barroom 
scene  of  Act  II. 


Hugh  Higgins 
(A   winter  view  of 
that    thespian),    in 
the  leading  role. 


THE  OCEAN 


Fathoms  of  deep  blue  ocean, 
Miles  of  restless  foam, 
Seething  eternal  movement 
Inviting  my  heart  to  roam. 

0  deep,  sweet,  infinite  solitude 
Of  waves  on  the  ocean  blue, 

My  heart  longs  again  to  be  sailing, 
Surrounded,  deep  ocean,  by  you. 
The  breath  of  the  salt-laden  sea  winds 
Would  gladden  my  nostrils  once  more. 

1  long  for  the  sweet,  sad  melody 
Of  waves  splashing  up  to  the  shore; 
I  en<vy  the  life  in  the  ocean, 

The  mysteries  of  inhabitants  there, 
The  beauty,  the  glory  of  nature 
That  none  on  earth  can  share. 
So  take  me  back  to  the  ocean, 
Back  once  again  to  the  sea; 
In  solitude  let  me  remain  there 
Musing  endlessly. 

Lunora  Kirkpatrick- 
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SO  THE  MARKET  WENT  BOOM! 

[From  Page  Five~\ 
curve  could  move  upward  only;  the  business  cycle  had  be- 
come obsolete,  common  stocks  of  growing  companies  rather 
than  fixed  income-bearing  securities  were  the  most  desirable 
investment  media;  the  investment  trusts  would  relieve  a 
falling  market,  and  by  their  buying,  force  the  price  of 
securities  up  again;  and  lastly,  that  the  increase  in  brokers' 
loans  was  a  natural  accompaniment  of  the  nation's  growth 
and  constituted  no  menace  to  the  price  or  credit  structure. 

ANOTHER  factor  greatly  stimulating  over-buying  and 
inflation  was  the  false  psychology  of  many  so-called 
market  analysts  and  forecasters.  Their  guess-work  pre- 
dictions were  very  potent  in  adding  to  the  number  of 
"dabblers"  in  the  stock  market.  The  idea  of  this  "new 
era"  and  the  utter  disregard  of  economic  laws  were  decided- 
ly elements  in  their  favor.  They  needed  no  sound  economic 
reasoning  back  of  their  predictions;  as  a  matter  of  fact  most 
of  them  were  simply  capitalizing  on  the  hunch  that  if  the 
people  were  influenced  into  buying,  and  kept  in  that  mood, 
prices  were  bound  to  go  up.  But  as  to  the  economic  limit 
of  prices — that  was  not  their  lookout.  They  knew  nothing 
about  it  and  cared  less.  On  the  very  day  before  the  first  big 
crash,  one  of  the  leaders  of  this  group  issued  a  statement 
arguing  that  the  stock  market  was  not  any  too  high  and 
actually  predicted  a  further  rise.  The  people  placed  con- 
fidence in  them  and,  as  one  writer  puts  it,  "actually  fell  over 
one  another  in  order  to  be  the  first  to  buy  the  stocks  which 
they  prophesied  were  'due  for  a  rise.'  " 

In  the  light  of  recent  experiences,  these  theories  have  been 
proven  false;  but  all  too  late.  The  new  seeds  implanted  in 
the  minds  of  the  public  brought  a  rank  and  rapid  growth, 
but  the  hoped-for  fruit  was  blighted. 

The  worst  panic  in  the  history  of  Wall  Street  was,  never- 
theless, an  entirely  new  kind  of  panic.  Those  of  the  past 
were  brought  about  by  something  fundamentally  wrong 
with  finance  or  business.  This  one  is  spoken  of  as  the  "pros- 
perity panic  of  1929."  The  October  catastrophe  was  purely 
a  speculative  stock  market  panic — a  speculator's  panic 
rather  than  an  investor's  panic.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
values  were  not  there  in  the  first  place  to  gamble  on.  The 
speculator  placed  an  incorrect  interpretation  on  the  theory 
of  the  present  value  of  future  income.  Future  incomes  were 
vastly  over-estimated;  even  beyond  the  most  hopeful  optim- 
ist's expectations. 

Mob  psychology  was  very  prevalent  before  and  during 
the  recent  stock  crash.  This  was  seen  in  the  heavy  buying 
and  ruthless  selling  on  the  exchange.  Men  and  women  by 
the  score,  confident  in  their  ability  of  foresight,  because 
they  had  learned  the  lingo  of  the  "Street,"  lost  their  heads 
when  prices  began  to  fall  and  dumped  their  holdings  on  the 
market,  just  as  they  had  bought  when  prices  were  rising. 
The  greater  majority  of  them  had  no  conception  of  the  true 
value  of  their  holdings  but  were  buying  and  selling  with 
the  idea  of  making  some  easy  money,  without  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  economic  laws  of  supply  and  demand  gov- 
erning price  and  value.    It  was  just  an  evidence  of  a  craze 


that  had  no  rational  basis.  The  small  investor  had  simply 
become  the  victim  of  his  own  imagination. 

And  now  we  are  confronted  with  a  solution  for  this  prob- 
lem. "Will  it  happen  again?"  is  the  question  asked  on  every 
side.  The  general  sentiment  seems  never  to  allow  a  repeti- 
tion of  such  folly.  The  speculator  who  has  been  stung  once 
will  rebel  against  being  pushed  into  such  a  spider's  web  the 
second  time,  but  there  are  plenty  more  who  will  do  the  same 
thing  as  was  done  recently  unless  they  are  educated  differ- 
ently. 

The  best  solution  to  the  problem  is  to  get  back  to  our  old 
economics.  Time  and  time  again  we  have  tried  to  disregard 
its  laws,  and  time  and  time  again  we  have  found  that  the 
old  laws  were  the  most  reliable.  Especially  have  we  found 
this  true  in  our  latest  violation.  The  sooner  we  take  for 
granted  the  fundamental  outstanding  economic  theories, 
the  better  off  we  shall  be.  Until  it  has  been  proven  differ- 
ently, we  shall  continue  to  believe  that  the  prosperity  curve 
in  any  line  of  endeavor  must  fluctuate  up  and  down  and 
that  we  will  always  have  the  business  cycle  as  long  as  we  are 
specialists  and  there  is  an  inter-dependence  for  our  existence 
upon  one  another,  notwithstanding  the  co-operative  efforts 
in  vogue. 

The  recent  crisis  was  not  due  to  any  fundamental  error 
in  our  economic  laws — rather,  as  already  pointed  out,  it  was 
due  to  a  violation  of  them.  Every  other  market  crisis  in 
our  history  was  accompanied  by  a  credit  strain.  Inflation 
of  credit  has  always  been  a  prior  phenomenon  to  a  crisis. 
Not  so  in  this  case — our  banking  situation  has  proven  to  be 
sounder  than  ever  before. 

Another  proof  of  the  abnormality  of  the  recent  slump 
is  the  absence  of  price  inflation  of  commodities  prior  to  the 
break.  In  every  other  case  commodity  prices  rose  to  dizzy 
heights  during  the  period  of  prosperity,  especially  in  the 
post-war  years. 

Throughout  all  the  first  day  of  the  break  of  the  market 
and  up  to  its  final  collapse  there  was  a  prevailing  note  of 
confidence  that  prosperity  would  continue  and  reassuring 
statements  about  business  conditions  were  given  out  by  busi- 
ness executives,  economists,  bankers  and  political  leaders. 

THE  concensus  of  opinion  is  that  the  market  collapse 
can  have  no  far-reaching  or  vital  effects  on  our  pros- 
perity other  than  help  it  along.  The  country's  power  to 
produce  and  consume  wealth  is  unimpaired.  Our  funda- 
mental business  activity,  that  of  producing  and  distributing 
commodities,  is  on  a  sound  and  prosperous  basis.  Julius 
Klein,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  states  that  even 
accepting  the  liberal  estimate  of  one  million  speculative  ac- 
counts, less  than  four  per  cent  of  all  the  families  of  the 
nation  were  immediately  involved  in  the  crash. 

All  this  talk  on  present  prosperity  is  not  mere  talk  alone. 
Cold  facts  and  figures  back  it  up.  On  the  very  day  of  the 
crash  two  of  the  largest  business  concerns  of  the  country, 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  the  American  Can 
Company,  expressed  their  belief  in  existing  and  coming  pros- 
perity by  each  declaring  extra  dividends  of  one  dollar  a 
share.  On  November  24th,  two  of  the  most  influential 
[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-two~\ 
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A  book  reviewer's  life  is  as  up-and-downish  as  any  other 
life.  Last  month,  the  task  of  choosing  enough  books  which 
would  make  the  grade  in  as  far  as  literary  standards  (if  such 
there  be) ,  respectability  of  a  sort,  and  interest,  is  concerned, 
seemed  almost  impossible.  This  month  the  books  seem  al- 
most too —  But,  there.  Shortly,  we  will  be  accused  by  our 
sistern  (among  other  things)  of  indulging  freely  in  the  gay 
old  holiday  spirit.  Let  it  rest  when  it  is  said  that  those  who 
like  to  read  are  promised  a  more  than  coy  and  comfortable 
winter. 

In  Princeton  Town,  by  Day  Edgar.  Stories  of  college  life 
written  by  a  "highly  experienced  man  with  a  good  eye,  a 
good  heart,  and  a  good  humor." 

July,  '14,  by  Emil  Ludwig.  In  which  he  answers  the  ques- 
tion, "Was  all  Europe  Betrayed?"  He  has  written  a  war 
book  which  is  not  yet  a  war  book.  He  dramatizes  the  events 
of  the  month  in  which  the  Great  War  was  conceived. 


A   Kutimeum  cut   by  K.  U.  Chalfont 


"Knights  of  the  Air,"  by  Lester  J.  Maitland.  A 
story  of  the  gallant  birdmen  who  fly  by  day  and  night 
in  season  and  out;  who  know  cold  and  rain  and  snow; 
and  who  often  see  the  hands  and  face  of  Death. 

Europe  in  Zigzags,  by  Sisley  Huddleston,  journalist.  A 
travel  book  that  is  different,  new,  and  slightly  unconven- 
tional. 


A  Modern  Comedy,  by  John  Galsworthy,  is  the  last  book 
of  "The  Forsyte  Saga"  series.  This  is  the  saga  of  the  young- 
er Forsytes. 

Susan  Ertz,  author  of  Madam  Claire,  and  Now  East, 
Now  West,  has  a  new  novel,  The  Glaxy.  Critics  call  it  her 
best. 

And  then,  we  still  have  with  us  All  Quiet  on  the  Western 
Front,  by  Erich  Maria  Remarque. 

And  if  you  haven't  read,  then  begin  now  on  W hiteoaks 
of  Jalna,  by  Mazo  de  la  Roche. 

Other  books  quite  worth  one's  time  to  read,  are: 

Sherman,  Soldier,  Realist,  American,  by  Capt.  B.  H.  Lid- 
dell-Hart. 

Sketch  of  a  Sinner,  by  Frank  Swinnerton. 

Babes  in  the  Wood,  by  Michael  Arlen. 

Gene  Mart  Vana. 
♦     ♦     ♦ 

HUNKY 

By  Thams  Williamson 

Hunky  is  the  story  of  big,  slow  Jencic,  who  is  a  Hungar- 
ian, or  a  Croat,  or  perhaps,  a  Pole.  No  one  ever  knew,  he 
least  of  all.  He  comes  to  America  as  a  boy,  but  somehow 
gets  lost,  and  when  he  grows  up,  he  finds  himself  a  very  in- 
significant and  unnoticed  spoke  in  the  great  wheel,  which  is 
the  City.  He  is  swamped  by  its  mysteries,  incapable  of  ever 
understanding  it  or  catching  up  with  its  swift  tempo.  In 
the  beginning  he  is  only  a  poor  laborer,  struggling  along  in 
blind  confusion,  until  by  and  by,  two  people  rise  up  on 
either  side  to  help  him.  One  is  a  girl  who,  though  not  a 
fine  character  herself,  exercises  a  good  influence  over  him. 
The  other  person  is  a  friend,  who  encourages  Jencic  to  strive 
towards  higher  ideals.  Finally,  after  many  struggles,  Jencic 
inches  beyond  the  fog  and  comes  to  see  his  life  as  it  was 
meant  to  be.    In  the  end  he  is  content. 

Hunky  is  a  very  different  tale,  vital  in  theme  and  written 
with  impressive  simplicity.  Christopher  Morley  says  it  is 
[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-seven^ 
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SO  THE  MARKET  WENT  BOOM! 

[From  Page  Twenty] 

members  of  the  railroad  industry  made  important  announce- 
ments regarding  their  1930  budgets,  which  reflected  their 
optimism  regarding  our  prosperity.  President  J.  E.  Gorman 
of  the  Rock  Island  lines  announced  its  1930  budget  would 
total  fifty  million  dollars,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
company.  President  Fred  Sargent  of  the  North  Western 
lines  declared  that  his  company's  budget  was  set  at  close  to 
seventy  million  dollars,  a  gain  of  three  million  dollars  over 
any  other  year.  In  both  cases,  Omaha  and  Nebraska  come 
in  for  a  high  percentage  of  the  totals  to  apply  on  both  main- 
tenance and  improvements. 

Business  sentiment  in  general  is  steadily  becoming  more 
and  more  optimistic  throughout  the  United  States,  because 
of  the  distribution  of  favorable  reports  from  scores  of  large 
corporations  and  industries,  and  dispatches  from  bankers 
and  business  leaders  located  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 
The  railroads,  public  utilities,  and  industrials,  all  seem  likely 
to  expend  well  over  three  billions  of  dollars  in  improvements, 
extensions  and  betterments  during  1930,  according  to  re- 
ports from  Washington.  Retail  trade  is  also  holding  up  re- 
markably well  and  building  permits  in  many  sections  are 
showing  increases  over  previous  years. 

There  is  also  another  important  fact  to  consider  resulting 
from  the  stock  market  crash.  More  "brains"  were  brought 
back  into  business  again.  Many  clever  business  men  who 
were  infatuated  with  the  possibilities  of  getting  rich  on  the 
stock  market,  without  much  effort,  were  brought  back  to 
their  senses  by  the  drop  and  are  now  building  up  business 
in  general  by  applying  sound  economic  principles  in  their 
undertakings. 

Call  loans  at  present  are  around  four  per  cent  and,  ac- 
cording to  present  indications,  a  further  decline  is  seen  in 
the  near  future.  The  capital  tied  up  in  Wall  Street  has 
been  turned  loose  because  of  the  lack  of  proper  remunera- 
tion and  diverted  to  other  channels  where  it  is  needed  most. 
These  huge  sums  of  money  are  now  available  at  low  rates  of 
interest,  and  far-sighted  executives  are  actually  gobbling 
them  up  and  making  use  of  this  opportunity  to  strengthen 
the  finances  of  their  own  business  concerns. 

The  October  crash  of  the  stock  market  can  well  be  called, 
then,  the  "Prosperity  Panic  of  1929." 


IF  ALL  NEBRASKA'S  LAWS  SHOULD  BE 
ENFORCED 

[From  Page  Eleven] 

sufficient  width  to  completely  cover  the  mattresses  and 
spring.."  The  legislators  were  no  doubt  correct  when  they 
used  the  singular  form  "spring"  but  there  showed  either  a 
lapse  of  memory  or  a  lack  of  experience  when  they  figured 
on  more  than  one  mattress  on  a  hotel  bed.  Anyway,  gentle- 
men, demand  your  legal  rights.  And  if  execution  be  levied 
against  you,  remember  that  the  exemption  laws  permit  you 
to  retain  the  family  pictures,  bedsteads,  cooking  utensils, 
one  cow,  three  hogs,  all  pigs  under  six  months  old,  one  yoke 
of  oxen  or  a  pair  of  horses,  and  several  other  useful  articles. 
If  you  are  unable  to  sell  your  real  estate,  start  digging  for 


coal,  oil,  or  gas  wells,  for  the  State  will  pay  you  four  thou- 
sand dollars  for  a  discovery  of  the  first,  or  a  fifteen  thousand 
dollar  reward  for  proving  that  Nebraska  has  either  of  the 
two.  If  you  allow  prairie  dogs  to  inhabit  your  lands,  how- 
ever, you  are  guilty  of  maintaining  a  nuisance. 

And  now  a  word  to  you  sports  writers  and  other  culprits 
who  persist  in  calling  this  fair  State  "Cornhuskerland"  and 
its  noble  sons  "Cornhuskers."  Turn  at  once  to  the  Special 
Acts  and  Resolutions  of  Nebraska,  and  read: 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  Nebraska  has  heretofore,  in  a 
popular  sense,  being  designated  by  names  not  in  harmony 
with  its  history,  industry,  or  ambition;  and  whereas,  The 
State  of  Nebraska  is  pre-eminently  a  tree  planting  state; 
and 

"Whereas,  Numerous,  worthy,  and  honorable  state  or- 
ganizations have  by  resolution  designated  Nebraska  as  the 
Tree  Planters'  State',  Therefore 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  Nebraska 
"That  Nebraska  shall  hereafter  in  popular  sense  be  known 
and  referred  to  as  the  Tree  Planters'  State'."    Say,  do  you 
think  the  Tree  Planters  will  win  the  Big  Six  championship 
next  year? 

And  now,  gentle  reader,  (you  must  be  if  you  have  read 
this  far)  if  it  is  not  too  personal  to  ask,  have  any  of  you 
ever  violated  any  of  these  laws?  Well,  that's  fine.  Wouldn't 
it  be  disgraceful  to  think  of  dear  old  Creighton  harboring 
a  criminal  within  her  very  walls?  Above  all,  fellow  Creigh- 
tonians,  let  each  and  every  one  of  us  forever  strive,  remem- 
bering and  cherishing — oh,  yes! — one  thing  more,  you 
pharmacy  students  must  remember  that  Section  9567  re- 
quires you  to  mix  soot  with  your  arsenic. 


A  man  entered  a  restaurant  in  Aberdeen  and  at  three  por- 
tions of  the  fixed  rate  dinner.  When  he  refused  to  pay  for 
more  than  one  dinner,  the  proprietor  quickly  came  over  to 
his  table,  and,  pointing  an  old  Highland  tobacco  pipe  at 
him,  hissed  in  a  furious  voice: 

"Mon,  ye'll  ha'  to  pay  for  three  dinners  or  I'll  no  let  ye 
get  by  wi'  it!" 

The  customer  promptly  fainted  away.  When  he  recov- 
ered himself,  a  waiter  was  fanning  him  with  a  napkin. 

"Lord,  mon,  what  was  it  he  pointed  at  me?"  he  quavered. 

"His  auld  pipe." 

"Only  a  pipe!  Hoots,  an'  I  thocht  it  was  a  stomach 
pump!" — Rammer- Jammer. 


A  political  speaker  was  being  annoyed  by  a  heckler  in  the 
middle  regions  of  the  hall. 

"Yah,  you're  two-faced!"  the  heckler  kept  shouting. 

At  last,  the  orator  paused  for  a  moment. 

"I  am  not  two-faced,"  he  declared,  "and  I  can  see  that 
my  friend  in  the  center  isn't  either,  or  he  would  not  have 
brought  the  face  he  has  on  with  him!" — Rammer-Jammer. 


Young  Boy  Scout:  (to  old  lady) :  May  I  accompany 
you  across  the  street? 

Old  Lady:  Yes,  certainly,  my  dear  boy,  but  how  long 
have  you  been  standing  here,  waiting  for  someone  to  take 
you  over? — Rammer- Jammer. 
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discovered  cJ^bout  Our  Authors 


THOMAS  E.  CORRIGAN  ("So  the 
Stock  Market  Went  Boom") ,  is  a  Com- 
merce senior.  He  came  to  Creighton  from 
Springfield,  111.,  where  he  was  graduated 
from  high  school.  He  will  go  into  the 
accounting  field  when  he  receives  his  de- 
gree next  spring.  "Tommy"  is  not  a  new- 
comer to  the  literary  world.  His  essay  in 
the  Jefferson-Mullen  contest  won  third 
place  in  1927.  "Tommy"  is  secretary  of  Kappa  Pi  Delta 
fraternity  and  president  of  the  junior  class.  He  professes  to 
have  no  hobbies — which  is  significant  of  something  or  other. 

HAROLD  A.  MOORE  ("Do  the  Prof's  Grades  Mean 
Anything  to  You?") ,  in  addition  to  wielding  an  able  pen, 
plays  the  saxophone,  clarinet  and  piano.  He  sings  French 
songs  to  the  French  club,  English  songs  to  other  organiza- 
tions, but  none  at  all  to  young  ladies.  He  is  in  his  own 
words,  "not  seriously  afflicted  with  love  interest."  Moore  is 
a  senior  in  the  Arts  college.  He  intends  to  enter  law  school 
next  year,  but  does  not  want  to  practice.  He  is  a  member  of 
Alpha  Chi  Kappa,  the  Oratorical  Society,  and  is  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  French  club. 

CECIL  R.  STEELE  ("Publicity") .  Mr.  Steele  has  given 
Shadows  one  of  its  finest  short-stories.  His  vivid,  yet  bal- 
anced imagination,  makes  his  tale  interesting  to  a  degree 
not  usually  attained  by  non-professional  writers.  Steele  is 
a  senior  in  the  Arts  college.  He  came  here  from 
Omaha  U.  two  years  ago.  He  was  an  athlete  at 
Omaha  and  has  engaged  in  intramural  sports 
at  Creighton.  Alpha  Chi  Kappa,  national  Jesuit 
fraternity,  claims  Steele  as  a  pledge.  As  a  married  man,  he 
finds  little  opportunity  to  engage  in  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties. However,  he  finds  time  to  read  a  great  deal,  and  to 
play  bridge,  his  one  confessed  weakness. 

MARION  KENT  ("Twenty-Five  Cents  Before  One 
O'clock") ,  is  a  graduate  of  Sacred  Heart  Academy,  This  is 
her  first  year  at  Duchesne  but  despite  this  fact  she  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  sophomore  class.  She  is  also  a  staff 
writer  for  the  Duchesne  Monthly.  Miss  Kent  lives  in  Nor- 
folk, Nebr.  She  intends  to  teach  when  she  finishes  her 
course.  She  is  interested  in  singing.  Miss  Kent  is  a  close 
friend  of  Mary-Madeleine  Lanphier's,  whose  poems  have 
attracted  wide  attention. 

ROBERT  R.  EVANS  ("Cracked") ,  is  the  new  associate 
editor  of  Shadows.  He  is  a  senior  in  the  Arts  college.  Bob 
came  to  Creighton  from  Fremont,  Nebr.,  where  he  had  been 
editor  of  his  high  school  newspaper.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Chi  Delta  Chi,  Creighton's  military  fraternity,  and  an  officer 
of  quite  some  standing  in  the  R.  O  T.  C.  He  admits  that 
the  future  is  simply  a  veil  which  he  has  no  idea  how  to  pierce. 
He  also  broke  down  and  confessed  that  he  was  an  Al  Smith 
democrat  and  has  for  a  hobby,  collecting  poetry.  He  claims 


El 


that  he  has  several  hundred  poems  that  struck  his  fancy  and 
heart  stowed  away  in  an  immense  big  volume. 

HAWTHORNE  I.  AREY  ("If  All  Nebraska's  Laws 
Should  Be  Enforced") .  Mr.  Arey,  as  a  senior  in  the  college 
of  Law,  is  in  a  position  to  know  what  would  happen  if  offi- 
cers suddenly  started  to  do  their  duty.  Arey  is  a  graduate 
of  Omaha  Central  high  school.  He  took  his  pre- 
law courses  at  Grinnell  and  Nebraska  U.  Al- 
though he  is  deeply  engrossed  in  his  law  course  and 
intends  to  start  practice  next  spring,  his  chief  out- 
side interest  is  in  dramatics.  Arey  is  the  other  contributor 
to  this  issue  of  Shadows  who  is  married.  In  addition  to  that 
he  pays  his  expenses  at  the  law  school  by  working  at  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

JAMES  GLEASON  ("The  Advertising  Bugaboo") ,  was 
born  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  but  has  resided  in  Omaha  all  but 
four  months  of  his  life.  He  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  stu- 
dents ever  turned  out  by  Prep  school,  winning  class  honors 
all  four  years.  He  is  a  university  freshman  this  year  and  has 
a  special  leaning  towards  the  classics,  with  Greek  and  Latin 
being  his  favorites.  He  is  also  very  much  interested  in  de- 
bate and  oratory  and  won  two  scholarships  from  Midland 
and  Hastings  colleges  last  year  which  he  refused  in  order  to 
come  to  Creighton  instead. 

MARGARET  ALACAQUE  TIMLIN  ("Music") ,  is  a 

freshman  at  St.  Mary's  college.    She  comes  from  Hubbard,  Nebr. 

MARY  EMILIE  FLYNN  ("Beauty") .    Miss  Flynn  is  an 

Omaha  girl.     She  is  in  her  senior  year  at  St.  Mary's  college. 

MARY-MADELEINE  LANPHIER  ("Stiffie  Struts  His 

Stuff,"  "Starlight"  and  "Ember"),  one  of  the  most  prolific  writers 
that  Duchesne  college  has  produced  in  years,  is  the  new  associate 
editor  of  Shadows.  Her  poems  always  attract  considerable  atten- 
tion and  the  editor  feels  it  a  privileg  to  print  them. 

LUNORA  KIRKPATRICK  ("The  Ocean") ,  is  a  senior 

at  St.  Mary's  college.    She  lives  in  Omaha. 

VIRGINIA  COOPER  ("Regret") .  Miss  Cooper  is  be- 
coming a  steady  contributor  to  Shadows.  She  is  one  of  Du- 
chesne's "white  hopes"  in  the  poetry  line. 

LILLIAN   CHAPEK    ("The   River  of  Time").     Miss 

Chapek  is  a  senior  in  the  College  of  St.  Mary. 

MARCELLA  LINDBERG  ("Quest"),  has  contributed 
another  choice  bit  of  poetry  to  Shadows.  She  is  a  freshman  in  the 
Commerce  college. 

CHARLOTTE  BRANNEN  ("Consolation") ,  is  a  senior 
at  St.  Mary's.  She  is  editor  of  the  Golden  Record,  published  by 
that  school.     Her  home  is  in  Greeley,  Nebr. 

GENE  MARI  VANA,  who  writes  our  book  reviews,  is  in 
her  third  year  as  a  member  of  Shadows  staff. 

FRANK  E.  PELLEGRIN  ("Interlude") .  If  poets  and 
bank  presidents  received  equal  salaries,  we  have  an  idea  there  would 
be  more  poets.  Mr.  Pellegrin  is  another  man  whom  the  literary 
world  may  lose  in  its  contest  with  high  finance. 
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Catherine  Tobin  is  Shadows'  new- 
est addition  to  the  art  staff.  She  is  a 
Duchesne  college  senior  and  is  known 
out  there  as  a  rather  reticent  and  retir- 
ing sort  of  person  who's  biggest  expres- 
sion is  in  sketches  of  the  sort  that  you 
see  in  the  latter  part  of  the  magazine. 
She  also  draws  for  the  Duchesne  Month- 
ly. For  exercise  and  good  fellowship  she  holds  down  .^.n 
important  post  on  the  volley  ball  team. 

Miss  Tobin  will  teach  when  she  leaves  Duchesne.  Her 
home  is  in  Tekamah,  Nebraska. 


Edwin  Alanson  Beil- 
harz  is  not  a  new  name 
on  the  campus  by  any 
means.  This  issue  of 
Shadows  marks  the 
first  time  his  work  has  ap- 
peared this  year.  Ed  has 
drawn  title  pages  for  the 
Bluejay,  cartoons  for  the 
Creightonian,  and  has 
drawn  in  the  past  for 
Shadows.     Not  only  has 


he  drawn  for  pleasure 
but  has  put  himself 
through  three  years 
of  college  with  his  art. 
He  plans  on  working 
for  a  Master's  degree  and 
later  teach  and  study  art. 
Last  year  he  painted  and 
designed  the  sets  for  the 
"Bluejay  Follies." 

Ed's  home  is  in  Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


Shadows  is  pleased  to  present  a  familiar  face,  that  of 
Reginald  Douglas  Chalfont,  artist  of  covers  of  this  periodi- 
cal in  former  years,  cartoonist  for  the  Creightonian,  and 
poster  artist  de  luxe.  "Rags"  is  a  law  senior  and  will  proba- 
bly enter  that  field  in  his  home  town,  Chadron,  Nebraska, 
where  'tis  said  that  ancient  primitive  species,  cowboys,  are 
seen  on  occasion  to  be  riding  horses. 

In  this  month's  issue  of  Shadows,  Chalfont  has  branched 
out  into  a  new  field,  that  of  Ruboleum  carving.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  this  sort  of  art  has  appeared  in  the  magazine. 
He  will  give  us  more  interpretations  of  that  type  of  art  in 
further  issues. 
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CRACKED 

[From  Page  Thirteeii] 

weakling.  Why  bother?  His  game  was  up  as  far  as  this 
camp  was  concerned.  What  would  the  old  man  say?  No 
trip  for  one  thing.    Let  him! 

Vail  climbed  painfully  out  of  the  ambulance.  It  was  still 
raining.    The  men  were  pitching  camp  in  a  sea  of  mud. 

*     *     * 

THE  company  was  on  the  range.  For  three  days  it  had 
blazed  away  at  the  targets  in  the  blistering  heat.  Vail, 
prone  on  the  firing  point,  sighted  his  rifle  indifferently.  He 
fired.  The  target  dropped  and  shot  up  again.  The  disk 
indicated  a  three.  That  was  slightly  better  than  the  two 
preceding  shots.  They  had  been  misses.  Vail  finished  his 
ten  rounds,  arose  leisurely  and  strolled  back  to  the  ready 
line.  The  range  officer  looked  at  him  sharply  as  he  turned 
in  his  score. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  Vail?" 

"Why,  nothing,  sir." 

"Well,  you're  making  a  rotten  mess  of  this  range  prac- 
tice. You're  acting  like  a  high  school  boy.  Feeling  sorry 
for  yourself  about  something?" 

Vail  flushed.    "No,  sir." 

The  officer  gave  him  a  searching  glance.  "In  two  days 
we're  going  to  fire  the  howitzers  and  trench  mortars.  You 
will  be  in  charge  of  a  mortar  squad.  Get  the  regulations 
and  read  up  on  it." 

"Yes,  sir."  Vail  saluted  and  stalked  away.  Trench  mor- 
tars!   He'd  read  up  on  them.    Huh! 

5p         ;Jc        9|C 

V  AIL'S  mortar  squad  shouldered  equipment  and  moved 
out.  There  was  a  long  walk  across  the  range  under  the 
hot  sun.  The  men  panted  and  grumbled  under  the  weight 
of  the  clumsy  base  plate  and  barrel.  They  came  into  posi- 
tion. A  mortar  on  their  right  and  a  howitzer  on  their  left. 
The  mortar  was  set  up  and  lined  on  the  target.  Vail  idly 
watched  the  men  prepare  to  fire.  He  was  day  deaming 
pleasantly. 

"Got  the  rings,  Vail?" 

Vail  recovered  with  a  start.  "No,  I  haven't  got  them.  I 
thought  Mason  had  them." 

"He  hasn't." 

Vail  was  alarmed.  It  was  one  thing  to  be  suspected  of 
half-hearted  effort,  but  quite  another  to  be  guilty  of  flagrant 
neglect.     Without  the  pow- 
der rings  he  could  not  fire  a 
round. 

"Dash  over  and  get  some 
from  Wills,  Shorty." 

"Too  late!  There  goes  the 
signal  to  fire." 

The  battery  let  go  a  salvo. 
Only  Vail's  mortar  was  si- 
lent. His  crew  clustered 
about  the  gun  futilely. 

There  came  the  colonel  at 
a  gallop! 

"Mister  Vail!    What's 


wrong  here?"  The  colonel  was  dismounting.  He  strode 
up  to  the  mortar. 

"Answer  me,  sir!     Why  wasn't  this  mortar  fired?" 

Vail  glanced  despairingly  at  the  gun  as  though  it  would 
speak.  He  gasped,  and  looked  intently  at  the  stove-pipe 
contrivance. 

"Sir,"  he  said,  facing  about,  "I  couldn't  fire.  The  barrel 
of  this  mortar  is  cracked!" 

The  colonel  blanched  slightly.  "What's  that?  Cracked? 
Well —  Orderly!  Bring  me  that  ordnance  officer  imme- 
diately!    Do  you  understand?    Immediately!" 

He  turned  to  Vail:  "Young  man,  I  congratulate  you  on 
your  presence  of  mind.  If  you  had  fired  this  gun  every 
man  within  sixty  yeards  of  this  place  would  have  been 
killed." 

The  colonel  mounted  his  horse.  Turning,  he  shook  a 
reproving  finger  at  Vail:  "I  see  that  a  little  belatedly  you 
are  remembering  your  efficiency  report." 


THE  ADVERTISING  BUGABOO 

[From  Page  Fourteen~\ 

setting  forth  the  merits  of  their  respective  products.  But 
if  any  one  of  them  seeks  to  attribute  to  its  commodity  false 
attributes,  the  first  to  catch  up  the  offender  will  be  the  com- 
petitors whose  interests  have  been  jeopardized  by  the  decep- 
tion. One  is  not  likely  to  forget  that,  due  to  an  alleged 
advertising  misrepresentation,  some  of  the  most  prominent 
baking  powder  companies  of  the  country  were,  a  few  years 
ago,  embroiled  in  a  series  of  vicious  and  expensive  litigations; 
and  all  this  because  it  was  charged  that  a  firm  had  not 
"played  square"  in  the  publicity  game.  False  advertising 
is  certain  to  backfire,  and  woe  to  the  unethical  publicist 
when  the  explosion  comes!  The  slightest  exaggeration  or 
the  smallest  of  innuendo  detrimental  to  his  competitors 
will  blow  him  sky  high! 

It  is  patent,  then,  that  exaggerated  advertising  is  as 
obsolete  as  pre-war  Scotch  and  infinitely  less  desirable.  Ad- 
vertising which  misrepresents  will  not  sell  the  product  more 
than  once,  and  any  deviations  from  the  path  of  truth  in 
publicity  will  have  the  kick-back  of  a  Missouri  mule  with 
none  of  the  chances  for  escape.  .  .  . 

Business  is  remorseless  in  its  progress.  It  eliminates  the 
unnecessary  and  the  antiquated,  its  ruthless  march  is  un- 

halting.  Exaggerated  adver- 
tising is  unprofitable,  mid- 
Victorian,  and  dangerous; 
it  was  abandoned  by  business 
years  ago! 


Hubby  (reading  paper) : 
Just  think,  an  earthquake 
has  destroyed  the  entire  town 
of  Plszikszyskisky,  in  Po- 
land. 

Wife:  Was  it  spelled  the 
same  way  before  the  earth- 
quake?— Rammer-Jammer. 
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STIFFIE  STRUTS  HIS  STUFF 

[From  Page  Sixteen] 

With  superhuman  effort  he  kept  his  foot  from  coming 
into  swift  and  forceful  contact  with  the  dog  still  jumping 
frantically  about  his  ankles,  but  bestowed  on  the  wriggling 
cause  of  his  fall  a  single  intense  epithet,  to  the  immense 
amusement  of  the  spectators. 

"Why,  Dave — "  At  the  sound  of  Marianne's  voice  he 
felt  himself  shrink  visibly  to  Lilliputian  dimensions. 

"I  wouldn't  have  believed  it,  Dave,  after  what  you  prom- 
ised me  last  month,  if  I  hadn't  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes." 
She  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  but  the  words  were  painfully  dis- 
tinct to  his  burning  ears. 

"I  didn't  believe  Billy  Tuesday  night,  when  he  insinuated 
that  a  party  and  not  the  Dean  was  your  reason  for  breaking 
the  date,  but —  I —  I  guess  I  was  too  credulous  .  .  ."  There 
was  a  slight  catch  in  her  voice,  a  hurt  amazement  in  her  tone. 

"Doubtless  you  will  have  a  much  pleasanter  time  tomor- 
row night  if  you  join  some  of  your  fraternity  brothers — 
Don't  bother  to  call  for  me." 

She  was  gone. 

*fc       'K       •¥       ^ 

For  half  an  hour  Dave  stalked  the  streets  in  a  blind  heat 
of  humiliation  and  anger  before  he  began  to  consider  the 
sentiments  of  the  manager.  To  face  his  wrath?  To  try 
and  collect  for  the  day's  work?  To  offer  payment  for  the 
illegal  goods?  After  ten  minutes  of  deep  cogitation,  he  re- 
turned to  the  store,  wrote  a  curt  note  of  explanation,  en- 
closed the  bill  the  manager  had  given  him,  and  dropping  the 
note  through  the  letter  slot  in  his  door,  departed  in  haste. 
*     *     *     * 

Stiffie  came  up  the  stairs  two  at  a  time,  whistling  "Tip- 
toe Thru  the  Tulips"  in  three  different  keys.  He  flung  open 
the  door  and  stopped  abruptly  at  sight  of  Dave,  a  heavy 
sweater  thrown  about  his  shoulders,  sitting  at  the  table  with 
an  unopened  copy  of  the  Post  before  him. 

"Well,  well,  my  pretty  lad,  and  why  did  you  get  fired?" 
he  chirped  with  a  playful  jab  in  the  direction  of  Dave's  ribs. 

His  target  turned  the  coldly  hostile  eyes  of  a  stranger 
upon  his  roommate  and  remarked  with  icy  dignity:  "Is  it 
demanding  too  much  of  your  over-burdened  memory  to  ask 
you  again  to  close  the  windows  when  you  leave  in  the  morn- 
ing? And  if  you  insist  in  attempting  to  whistle  that  song, 
couldn't  it  be  done  out  of  hearing  of  people  who  have  heard 
it  well  rendered  elsewhere?" 

"I  crawl  under  the  car- 
pet," answered  Stiffie  with  a 
grin  and  not  the  least  sign  of 
being  disconcerted.  "What's 
it  all  about?" 

Dave  finally  told  him.  He 
received  scant  sympathy. 

"Tough  break,"  said  Stif- 
fie, chucking  socks  and  ties 
into  his  bag.  "But  why  don't 
you  explain  it  to  her,  dolt?" 

"How  could  I,  when  she 
left?    Anyhow,  if  a  girl  after 


dating  a  person  for  three  months  will  judge  him  that  hastily 
on  circumstantial  evidence,  I'm  not  sufficiently  interested 
in  her  to  make  explanations." 

"No,"  agreed  Stiffie,  with  a  sigh.  "You're  not  interested. 
And  you're  the  fellow  who  turned  down  four  invitations  to 
spend  the  holidays  out  of  town  just  so  you  could  play  with 
Marianne.    Yo,  ho!  and  a  bottle  of  rye  .  .  ." 

He  ducked,  and  the  book  hit  a  bottle  of  hair  tonic,  which 
began  to  drip  on  the  dresser. 

"Aw,  everything'll  come  out  alright,  Dave,"  remonstrated 
Stiffie,  struggling  with  the  lock  of  his  bag. 

"You're  such  an  optimist  in  words.  Why  don't  you  ever 
show  us  a  sample  of  the  powers  of  arbitration  and  influence 
you're  always  ranting  about?  'Medicine  Man' — huh!" 
Dave  grunted  and  began  flipping  the  pages  of  the  magazine. 

"Alright,  you  wait  and  see!"  He  accepted  the  challenge 
with  his  famous  grin.  "Just  leave  everything  to  your  old 
Uncle  Pete.  Meanwhile,  I'm  gonna  miss  that  train  if  I  don't 
leap.  Thanks  for  the  kind  greeting,  same  to  you — and  sure 
I'll  enjoy  myself  for  both  of  us!" 

The  front  door  slammed. 

Ten  minutes  later  there  was  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door  and 
Mrs.  Armstrong's  voice  proclaimed: 

"Special  for  you,  Dave.    I  think  it's  from  home." 

He  glanced  at  the  San  Diego  postmark  and  tore  the  en- 
velope. A  pale  blue  slip  on  which  were  the  numerals  "$25" 
fell  out.  ".  .  .  thought  you  might  want  to  step  a  bit  with 
the  best  gal.  .  .  Mother  is  sending  a  box  .  .  ." 

Dave  grew  warm  about  the  heart  and  had  a  sudden  acute 
ache  to  be  shaking  hands  with  the  white-haired  Dad  who 
somewhow  always  understood  how  things  were. 

«|C  2|C  SjC  5JC 

At  eight,  he  could  stifle  the  clamorings  of  hunger  no  long- 
er, and  went  out,  feeling  a  bit  ashamed  and  puzzled  that  he 
could  still  be  hungry. 

When  he  returned,  there  was  a  note  under  his  door.  It 
read:  "Telephone  call  came  while  you  were  gone.  Left 
message  to  call  for  Marianne  on  your  way  to  Midnight 
Mass.     Mrs.  Armstrong." 

SfC         SfC         SfC         5f! 

They  chatted  casually  with  her  father  and  mother  while 
Marianne  was  putting  on  her  coat,  but  no  word  was  said 
of  the  afternoon,  and  an  embarrassed  silence  fell  upon  them 
when  they  left  the  house,  lasting  to  the  church  door. 

The  Mass  was  inspiring, 
the  music  glorious. 
They  did  not  speak  as  they 
came  down  the  steps,  but  a 
smile  of  camaraderie  passed 
between  them.  Dave  waited 
till  they  reached  the  corner. 
Then  he  slipped  a  small 
white  box  into  her  hands  and 
murmured:  "Happy  Christ- 
mas, dear.  You  can't  know 
how  your  call  made  me  feel. 
I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  this 
afternoon.  You  see  .  .  ." 
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"My  call?"  echoed  Marianne,  with  a  puzzled  look.  "Why, 
I  didn't  call — "  A  sudden  suspicion  crossed  her  face.  "Did 
you  call  me  this  evening  and  ask  me  to  wait  and  go  to  church 
with  you?" 

"Why,  no — "  Then  it  burst  on  him  with  a  bang. 
"Stiffie!" 

9|C  ^C  5j£  5JC 

"Of  course  you'll  come  in  and  have  a  cup  of  coffee  with 
us?" 

He  went  in. 

There  was  a  sprig  of  mistletoe  in  the  doorway  between 
the  living  room  and  the  dining  room.  But  they  didn't  get 
that  far. 


EDITORIAL 

[From  Page  Fifteen] 

Two  alumni  and  former  editors  of  the  periodical  remem- 
bered us  and  sympathized  graciously  at  the  immense  amount 
of  work  connected  with  editing  such  a  book. 

*     *     * 

The  Shadows  office  is  getting  to  be  a  more  interesting  place 
to  sit  around  in  every  day.  Stories,  poems,  and  the  art  work 
are  pouring  in  on  us  until  it  has  become  a  problem  where 
to  store  all  the  manuscripts.  Whoever 
Story  and  'Poem  the  judges  or  judge  will  be,  we  hardly 
Contest  envy  their  job  of  selecting  the  four 

Waxing  Hot  pieces  for  the  #60  prizes.     It  is  quite 

apparent  that  we  will  not  be  able  to 
print  all  the  stories  as  they  come  in,  but  they  will  have  to  be 
held  over  for  succeeding  issues.  There  is  room  for  more, 
however,  and  anyone  that  feels  an  O.  Henry  motif  coming 
on,  we  should  advise  him  to  give  full  vent  to  the  inspiration 
and  get  in  on  the  prize  money. 


PUBLICITY 

[From  Page  Eight} 

"Say!"  interrupted  Kalteman.  "What  you  think  that 
ocean  is,  a  corner  of  San  Francisco  bay?  It  ain't  possible." 
"Not  so  fast,"  soothed  Simpson.  "Here's  the  idea: 
We'll  have  a  mystery  take-off,  see,  get  some  guy  that  looks 
like  you  to  hang  around  an  airport  and  keep  way  from  re- 
porters, and  one  day  this  guy  flys  off  and  later  I  break  the 
story  about  heading  over  the  Pacific  on  a  non-stop  flight. 
That'll  be  big  stuff,  they  can't  pass  that  up,  and  you  get  a 
lot  of  space  right  there.  Now,  here's  the  big  point:  you've 
really  slipped  out  of  the  country  a  month  before  and  you're 
hiding  out  in  a  little  Japanese  village  I  know  about  that's 
so  far  back  they've  never  even  seen  a  plane.  With  a  little 
inside  help,  we  crate  in  a  ship 
identical  with  the  one  start- 
ing from  this  side  and  when 
I  give  the  word  you  light  out 
to  sea  a  couple  of  hundred 
miles,  turn  around,  and  make 
a  big  entry.  The  world  goes 
wild!  In  the  meantime,  the 
other  guy  swings  back  in- 
land, cracks  up  at  some  de- 


serted place,  burns  the  plane,  and  there  you  are!" 

"Ah-h-h,  now  that's  better."  Katleman  was  already  riding 
the  back  seat  of  his  big  car  through  a  New  York  paper  bliz- 
zard. Natural  caution,  however,  prompted  him  to  be  a  little 
dubious.  "What  if  something  slips  up?  Them  Japs  are 
smart,  and  there's  a  lot  of  guys  to  be  taken  care  of.  Two 
pilots,  this  double  of  mine,  and  a  bunch  of  mechanics —  I 
dunno." 

"That's  all  detail  work" — Simpson  passed  it  over  with  a 
flip  of  his  hand.  "With  the  proper  backing  it's  a  cinch. 
And  even  if  something  does  leak  later,  you've  still  got  all 
that  publicity  and  you'll  go  down  in  history  as  trying  to  put 
over  the  biggest  hoax  yet.    You  can't  lose." 

And  Katleman,  who  was  a  man  of  action  first  and  an 
ethical  one  not  at  all,  asked  simply:     "When  can  we  get 

started?" 

*     *     *     * 

Six  months  later,  Simpson  was  scanning  with  nervous 
satisfaction  black  headlines  which  screamed 

'MULTI-MILLIONAIRE  OVER  PACIFIC 
"KATLEMAN  FLYING  MYSTERY  SHIP" 

and  more  of  the  same.  So  far,  very  good,  thought  the  press 
agent.  Some  of  the  articles  contained  a  hint  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  "fake  start"  or  of  "turning  back"  but  none  indi- 
cated any  suspicion  of  the  true  nature  of  the  scheme.  "Let 
them  think,"  smiled  Simpson  to  himself,  "they'll  have  a  lot 
to  prove." 

Another  forty-eight  hours  and  extras  were  shouting 

"PACIFIC  PLANE  OVERDUE" 
"KATLEMAN  NEVER  SIGHTED" 

Simpson,  safe  in  his  solid,  earthly  apartment,  wondered 
uneasily  if  anything  had  hitched  on  the  other  side.  What 
an  unthinkable  time  this  would  be  for  that  other  plane  to 
go  dead!  Or  maybe  the  starting  signal  had  been  mixed  up, 
or  even  failed  to  get  through!  Simpson  was  worried;  he 
called  to  book  passage  on  the  next  steamer  across.  He  could 
handle  the  publicity  details  better  from  over  there;  probably 
meet  Katleman  in  Hawaii! 

But  the  next  morning's  extras  set  his  mind  at  rest  and  he 
called  the  steamer  office  once  more  to  cancel  his  passage. 
Sheets  still  damp  with  the  heavy  black  ink  covering  half 
the  expanse  of  paper  conveyed  the  news  that  he  had  pulled 
the  biggest  press  agent  scoop  in  history.  "He  said  he  wanted 
publicity  and  he's  sure  getting  it,"  thought  Simpson.  "This 
will  be  good  for  a  week  at  least." 

He  settled  himself  to  leisurely  read  the  tremendous  story 

which  his  own  ingenuity  had 
provided  for  the  world.  That 
story  was  capped  with  such 
graphic  heads  as: 

"WRECKAGE  OF  PACIFIC 
PLANE  FOUND" 

"MULTI-MILLIONAIRE 

DROWNS  IN  SIGHT 

OF  GOAL" 
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DO  THE  PROF'S  GRADES  MEAN  ANYTHING 
TO  YOU? 

[From  Page  Seven] 

to  education  as  coeds  to  school  spirit.  But  then,  how  many 
students  think  public  speaking  is  a  course  in  singing? 

It  doesn't  make  any  difference  what  such  students,  who 
are  held  by  grades  as  by  beauty,  think.  It  doesn't  make  any 
difference  if  you  change  the  labels  on  empty  bottles.  Sweet 
imphee!  but  I  doubt  if  I  would  trouble  myself  to  throw 
both  ends  of  the  rope  to  the  help  of  the  helpless — or  would 
hopeless  be  more  expressive?  Well,  who  gives  a  fillip? 
Their  opinion  doesn't  deserve  as  much  space  as  is  alloted 
the  drug  department  in  an  up-to-the-minute  drug  store. 
When  I  said  grades  are  marks  without  meaning  I  have 
taken  a  paragraph  from  Dr.  Johnson.  "In  the  presence  of 
a  man  who  parades  his  own  virtues,"  Dr.  Cadman  says, 
"lock  up  the  spoons."  When  in  the  presence  of  a  man  who 
parades  his  grades — use  your  own  judgment  if  you  have 
no  particular  foible  for  fighting. 

No,  there's  no  denying  it.  We  are  in  the  same  situation 
as  the  backward  proposer  whose  darling  led  him  into  a  little 
garden  where  there  was  a  stone  wall  on  one  side,  thorn  bushes 
on  the  other,  an  unvaultable  fence  in  front,  and  a  bench  in 
the  corner.  No,  there's  no  denying  it.  Grades  are  as  essen- 
tial to  an  education  as  jack-'o-lanterns  to  Hallow'een  or 
firecrackers  to  the  Fourth. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

[From  Page  Twenty-one] 

"a  book  of  singular  vigor  and  freshness,  with  a  whiff  of 
good  gross  reality  ...  a  book  of  power  and  patience,  a 
book  of  understanding  and  tenderness."  Gross  reality  it  is, 
but  the  reality  is  somewhat  too  gross  to  appeal  to  a  mind  in 
any  way  attuned  to  beautiful  thoughts  exquisitely  expressed. 
The  style  is  quite  unstudied,  the  theme,  too,  is  very  simple, 
but  neither  have  any  characteristics  which  would  appeal  to 
an  esthetic  intellect.  There  is  no  grace  or  loveliness,  very 
little  charm,  all  is  reality,  unaffectedly  expressed. 

Marion  Kent. 


THE  GOOD  COMPANIONS 

By  J.  B.  Priestley 
Dreaming  about  English  taverns,  tankards  of  English  ale, 
village  playhouses,  long  roads  stretching  through  Derby- 
shire hills,  and  the  sturdy  people  of  England.  That  is  where 
The  Good  Companions  leaves  one.  One  imagines  himself 
accompanied  by  Dickens  on  the  one  hand  and  Thackeray 
on  the  other,  leisurely  traveling  through  England,  sometimes 
a  sympathetic  England,  other  times  a  cold  and  unnoticing 
England.  The  Good  Companions  is  the  story  of  a  band  of 
wandering  pierrots,  modern  minstrels,  and  their  failures  and 
successes.  It  is  a  clever,  humorous,  sane  novel,  told  by  a 
keen  modern,  who,  unlike  many  so-called  modernists,  finds 
life  amusing,  pathetic,  gallant,  and  immensely  likable.  It 
seems  to  be  a  triumphant  proof  that  lovable,  likeable  people, 
and  exciting,  humorous  experience  can  still  make  up  the 
subject  matter  of  a  good  novel  and  yet  touch  reality. 

Marion  Kent. 
*     *     * 

America's  two-fold  Corey  Ford  (or  would  you  prefer 
John  Riddell) ,  slipped  a  best  seller  on  the  public  with  a 
takeoff  on  Jean  Lowell's  Cradle  of  the  Deep,  with  his  Salt 
Water  Taffy.  We  have  only  to  urge  you  to  try  and  get  it 
at  the  public  library  and  you  will  realize  how  much  in  de- 
mand it  is.  Then  after  you  do  get  the  precious  volume  in 
your  hands,  and  you  still  feel  a  little  dubious  about  diving 
into  the  reading  matter,  just  look  at  the  thirty  or  more 
illustrations  and  we  guarantee  that  you  won't  have  the  heart 
to  pass  it  by. 

By  some  inexplicable  knack  of  being  able  to  laugh  seri- 
ously at  the  foibles  of  the  book  buying  and  reading  public, 
Corey  Ford  has  won  for  himself  a  niche  in  the  hall  of  humor- 
ists. His  Salt  Water  Taffy  finds  time  to  enjoy  a  huge  laugh 
on  pseudo  authors,  with  even  a  hint  of  "good  clean  fun" 
pointed  at  the  sex  writers.  M.  J.  C. 

T  T  T 

A  McCUTCHEON  TALE 

The  Merrivales.  By  George  Barr  McCutcheon.  303 
pages.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Whatever  else  we  may  think  of  George  Barr  McCutch- 
eon's  stories,  we  must  admit  that  they  hold  the  reader's  in- 
terest to  the  end.     His  latest  novel,  The  Merrivales,  is  no 
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exception  to  that  admission.  It  concerns  itself  with  Ursula 
Merrivale  Spain,  a  matriarch  of  82,  whose  kindly  and  iron 
hand  rules  her  family.  The  age  of  the  heroine  must  not 
serve  to  keep  McCutcheon  enthusiasts  away  from  this  novel, 
for  her  82  years  are  only  physical  milestones;  her  spirit  and 
energy,  her  will  and  understanding  are  ever  youthful.  Be- 
sides, there  are  three  young  and  important  women  in  the 
book  and  several  good-looking  young  men,  whose  combined 
interests  furnish  enough  romance  to  satisfy  the  most  de- 
manding. 

Mr.  McCutcheon  has,  as  usual,  done  what  he  set  out  to 
do:  not  to  give  the  world  a  sociological  treatise  or  a  novel 
of  unusual  technique,  but  to  give  his  many  followers  the 
kind  of  book  they  expect  from  him — one  whose  plot  holds 
their  interest  and  attention  to  the  finish. 


THE  DUKE  OF  YORK'S  STEPS 

By  Henry  Wade.  350  pages.  Payson  &  Clarke,  New 
York. 

The  murder  with  which  this  story  deals  is  so  ingeniously 
planned  and  executed  that  in  real  life  it  would  probably 
have  gone  unpunished.  To  all  appearances  Sir  Garth  Frat- 
ten  died  of  natural  causes.  His  death  was  sudden,  but  that, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  disease  from  which  he  suffered, 
was  to  be  expected.  His  physician  had  warned  him  that 
any  sudden  shock  might  cause  his  death.  Not  many  days 
later  Sir  Garth  fell  dead  a  few  minutes  after  a  stranger  had 
bumped  into  him  while  descending  the  Duke  of  York's 
Steps.  The  shock  of  this  apparently  accidental  encounter 
was  presumed  to  be  the  indirect  cause  of  his  death.  It  is 
the  task  of  Inspector  Poole  of  Scotland  Yard  to  prove  that 
Sir  Garth  was  murdered  and  to  find  the  murderer,  and  he 
accomplishes  this  task  by  means  of  patient  and  intelligent 
detective  work.  There  are,  of  course,  some  false  clues,  but 
they  are  merely  thrown  in  to  deceive  the  reader;  they  are 
planted  by  the  murderers  to  throw  the  police  off  the  track. 
Th  solution  is  both  logical  and  dramatic.  The  one  improba- 
ble thing  in  the  story  is  that  the  death  of  Sir  Garth  was 
ever  suspected  to  be  anything  but  the  natural  result  of  the 
aneurism  with  which  he  was  afflicted. 


but  that  only  makes  it  all  the  funnier.     I  told  you  I  didn't 
want  you  to  think  you  ain't  funny,  because  you  are." 

That  ought  to  make  Will  go  higher  in  the  air  than  Lindy 
ever  took  him. 


WILL  ROGERS  UNDEMOCRATIC? 

John  Riddell,  who  is  Corey  Ford's  better  self,  has  seized 
the  opportunity  offered  by  nice  white  space  in  the  October 
Vanity  Fair  to  fry  Will  Rogers  very  lightly  on  his  spit.  It 
seems  that  Mr.  Riddell  is  annoyed  by  Will's  self-advertised 
democracy. 

"We  like  to  see  you  get  ahead  like  that,  Will,  and  if  it 
helps  you  to  pretend  that  you  are  just  a  Regular  feller  like 
the  rest  of  us,  so  you  can  call  Alice  Longworth  Alice  or  play 
polo  with  the  Prince,  why  that's  fine.  We  are  always  glad 
to  read  in  The  Times  that  you  have  just  been  to  dinner  with 
Henry  Ford,  or  flew  in  a  plane  with  Lindy,  or  done  a  little 
favor  for  the  Hoovers,  that's  real  nice  to  see  you  stepping 
out  in  Society.  We  know  what  a  big  Kick  you  get  out  of 
it,  it  don't  fool  us  none  when  you  say  you  are  Democratic, 


CONSOLATION 


Dead!    All  gone  those  colors  bright 
That  once  bedecked  this  world  so  vast! 

Replaced  by  sombre  tones  of  brown 
Dark  shadows  on  my  spirits  cast. 

But  cease,  sad  heart,  remember  this — 

They  die  but  to  be  born  anew, 
And  what  is  now  so  cold  and  still 

'Ere  long  will  blossom  forth  for  you. 

Thus  so  it  is  with  human  souls — 

Why  sorrow  when  death  leaves  its  sting? 

It  pains  like  Winter's  icy  blasts, 

But  worry  not;  there's  always  Spring. 

Charlotte  Brannen. 


EMBER 

Sometimes  in  dusk's  grey  unreality, 
I  fashion  mauven  myths  and,  watching  light 
Escape  aghast  from  dark  assault  of  night, 
Remember  you.    The  past  is  present  suddenly, 
But  blurred  and  indistinct  as  memory 
Of  dreams;  obscure  vague  as  exotic  flight 
Of  poet's  fancy,  or  recurring  slight 
Re-echo  of  a  far-off  melody. 

Incredible  that  hours  like  those  should  be 
Forgotten  symbols  of  lost  ecstacy; 
That  if  by  chance  we  were  to  meet  again 
We  should  be  only  strangers,  calm  and  sane; 
I  am  afraid — just  now,  so  bright  a  flame 
Was  fanned  by  mere  swift  breathing  of  your  name. 

M.  M.  Lanphier. 


BRIDAL  WREATH 


So  fair, 

So  drooping 

There  in  the  dusk, 

Softly  stooping; 

So  pale 

And  white — 

Frail  as  cloud  ghosts 

Wandering  in 

Twilight; 

So  lost 

And  wan, 

Sheer  as  weary  spirits 

Tossed  into  eternity 

Who  fain 

Would  be 

Just  flowers  in  the  dusk. 

Mar  eel  I  a  Lindberg. 
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The  Ingrate 


^y  Lucile  Barry 


THE  city  was  full  of  the  roar  of  noon-time,  hundreds 
of  luncheon-seeking  workers  thronged  the  pave- 
ments, each  bent  on  his  own  purpose.  It  was  cold, 
bitterly  so,  and  the  snow  plows  struggled  bravely  through 
the  mountainous  drifts  piled  up  by  heedless  shopkeepers 
who  had  shoveled  it  off  the  sidewalks.  Christmas  shoppers 
laden  with  piled  up  bundles  pushed  their  way  through  the 
hurrying  crowds.  Wreaths  in  the  windows  of  buildings  and 
displays  glittering  with  tinsel  heralded  the  approach  of  the 
holiday  season. 

The  doors  of  the  bank  on  the  corner  opened  and  shut  con- 
tinually with  in-coming  and  out-going  streams  of  men  and 
women.  The  plate  glass  windows  were  curtained  half-way 
up  by  a  veil  of  frost  so  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  see  into  the  interior  from  the  street. 
It  was  warm  inside  and  bright  with  the  soft 
glow  of  shaded  electric  lights.  High  above 
this  clamor  of  humanity,  the  noise  of  sur- 
face cars,  the  insistence  of  auto  horns,  cut 
the  shrill  tones  of  a  tiny,  steel  throated  bell. 
The  bell  was  in  the  hands  of  a  pseudo 
Santa  Claus,  who  stood  shivering  beside 
an  imitation  brick  chimney  on  which  was 
painted:  "Give!  Christmas  Cheer  for  the 
Needy."  In  his  ill-fitting  suit  of  red  flan- 
nel with  its  trimming  of  dirty  white  cotton, 
the  man  was  pitifully  thin,  and  his  face  re- 
treated almost  to  complete  oblivion  behind 
his  false  beard.  He  was  not  a  convincing 
nor  a  beneficient  looking  Santa  Claus  and  the  coins  that 
found  their  way  into  the  slot  in  the  chimney  were  few.  His 
eyes  were  too  shifty,  his  mouth  too  grim  to  inspire  the  gen- 
erous little  shopgirl  or  the  stoop-shouldered  bookkeeper  to 
aid  the  deserving  poor.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  people 
came  from  the  bank  with  neat  rolls  of  bills  and  shining 
handfuls  of  silver,  they  passed  by  the  imploring  sign  with- 
out pausing. 

He  rang  the  bell  unceasingly,  rubbed  his  numbed  fingers 
on  the  sleeve  of  his  jacket  and  managed  a  thin,  blue-lipped 
smile  for  those  who  felt  compelled  to  donate  something  for 
such  a  worthy  cause.  At  last,  stiff  and  chilled,  he  stepped 
into  the  vestibule  of  the  bank  where  the  warm  air  met  him 
like  a  benediction.  As  he  warmed  his  hands  over  a  hissing 
radiator  his  eyes  moved  from  corner  to  corner  of  the  build- 
ing with  ill-concealed  interest.  His  eyes  were  alight  with 
an  avid  glint  of  eagerness.  No  one  noticed  anything  amiss 
and  the  clerks,  meeting  his  eye,  smiled  kindly,  then  bent 
themselves  again  to  their  tasks. 

When  he  emerged  from  the  bank,  warmed  and  re-invig- 
orated, it  was  almost  one  o'clock,  and  the  crowd  had  thinned 
amazingly.    Those  who  were  still  on  the  street  were  intent 


^S±  Story  of  a  Tseudo  Santa  Claus, 
Inspired  by  the  Hundreds  of  Strange- 
Looking  Santas  Who  Stand  on  Street 
Corners  Ringing  'Bells 


II 


LUCILE  'BARRY 

a  junior  'Duchesne  stu- 
dent, is  one  of  the  most  active 
of  Shadows'  contributors  this 
year.  She  sends  us  this  story 
after  what  we  suppose  was  a 
shopping  tour  down  town, 
observing  all  the  queer  look- 
ing men  dressed  as  Santas. 
In  our  opinion,  the  story, 
with  the  help  of  Miss  Barry's 
imagination,  could  be  true  to 
life. 


only  on  being  at  their  places  of  business  on  time.  For  half 
an  hour  not  a  coin  was  slipped  into  the  slot  in  the  chimney 
although  the  custodian  was  not  remiss  in  his  duties  of  bell 
ringing.  By  the  same  token,  the  doors  of  the  band  had  al- 
most ceased  their  activity  and  only  an  occasional  customer 
entered  or  left  the  building.  It  was  the 
after  noon  lull,  which  would  end  soon  as 
the  streets  filled  with  bundle  laden  shop- 
pers. 

At  about  half  past  one  the  Santa  Claus 
had  a  visitor.  He  was  a  young  man, 
huddled  into  a  long  black  overcoat  with  a 
dark  hat  pulled  low  over  his  eyes.  Their 
conversation  was  short  but  low-voiced  and 
tense,  punctuated  by  quick  one-handed  ges- 
tures from  the  man  in  the  black  overcoat. 
"Did  you  get  in?"  he  asked  of  the  Santa 
Claus. 
"Yes." 

"Everything  O.  K.?" 
"O.  K." 
The  advent  of  an  old  lady  who  fumbled  in  her  purse  for 
money  halted  their  talk  sharply.     After  she  had  deposited 
her  donation  in  the  impersonal  slot  and  was  rewarded  by  a 
frigid  smile  from  Santa  Claus,  they  picked  up  the  thread 
of  their  conversation  again. 
"Plenty  of  it  around?" 
"Plenty." 

"Right  away  now." 
"I'm  ready." 

During  this  time  the  man  had  never  ceased  ringing  the 
bell.  The  young  man  in  the  black  overcoat  pulled  his  hat 
still  lower,  turned  up  the  collar  of  his  coat  and  vanished 
around  the  corner.  The  Santa  Claus'  right  hand  tired  and 
he  transferred  the  bell  to  his  left.  He  shifted  uneasily  from 
his  right  foot  to  his  left,  still  continuing  his  agitation  of  the 
tiny  bell.  Five  minutes  had  passed  since  the  departure  of 
the  sable-coated  young  man. 

Suddenly,  the  man's  figure  stiffened,  the  bell  faltered  an 
instant  but  qickly  resumed  its  ringing.  Around  the  corner 
of  the  bank  building  came  the  sombre-coated  young  man, 
with  a  companion  attired  similarly.  Simultaneously  from 
the  doorway  of  the  building  adjoining  the  bank  appeared  a 
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third  man,  walking  with  calm  deliberation.  At  the  door 
of  the  bank  they  met  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation 
they  pushed  the  door  open  and  entered.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment a  long  black  car,  its  license  plates  splattered  with  mud, 
otherwise  shiny,  drew  up  beside  the  crub  opposite  the  door 
and  stopped,  its  high-powered  motor  purring  omniously. 

People  passed  and  re-passed.  One  man  pushed  the  door 
of  the  bank  half  way  open,  only  to  draw  back  sharply,  turn 
and  run.  Instantaneously,  there  appeared  in  the  right  hand 
of  the  tense  Santa  Claus,  the  glint  of  something  steel-blue 
and  blunt-nosed.  The  bell  in  his  left  hand  rang  spasmodi- 
cally and  finally,  with  a  dissonant  clatter,  it  fell  neglected 
to  the  pavement. 

He  crouched  low,  nearly  on  the  running  board  of  the  car, 
placing  the  chimney  before  him.  His  eyes  never  ceased 
their  vigilance  up  and  down  the  street,  his  knuckles  were 
white  from  the  tightness  of  his  grip  on  the  gun.  The  doors 
of  the  bank  swung  outward  and  the  three  black-coated 
figures  emerged,  walking  backwards.  Each  of  them  carried 
a  gun,  and  one,  a  leather  bag,  open,  and  bulging  with  cur- 
rency. A  man  on  the  sidewalk  opened  his  mouth  to  shout, 
but  a  wave  of  a  gun  in  his  direction  silenced  him  complete- 
ly. At  the  same  time  that  a  police  whistle  sounded  in  the 
distance,  the  three  men  darted  across  the  sidewalk  and  flung 
themselves  into  the  waiting  car.  With  a  flash  of  red  flannel, 
the  Santa  Claus,  pistol  still  clutched  in  his  hand,  basely  de- 
serted his  post,  jumped  into  the  car  with  the  three  men  and 
was  whisked  silently  away.  The  bell  and  the  chimney 
stood  mute,  impotent  to  stop  the  flight  of  their  benevolent 
guardian. 


SPORTS  FAN  JUSTIFIED 

In  the  October  North  American  Review,  Dr.  A.  A.  Brill, 
a  psychologist  of  considerable  fame,  psychoanalyzes  the 
sports  fan  in  a  manner  that  is  new  and  revealing.  He  thinks 
much  of  the  clamor  against  vicarious  enjoyment  of  sports 
to  be  so  much  piffle,  the  false  propaganda  of  "alarmists 
and  loose  thinkers." 

"It  is  altogether  to  be  hoped,"  he  says,  "that  for  your 
psychic  health  and  well-being  you  are  to  be  found  in  that 
category  to  whom  the  world  series  means  more  than  the  fate 
of  nations.  The  physical  culturists,  the  sociologists  who 
lament  that  the  frivolity  of  sports  distracts  us  from  the 
great  problems  of  society,  the  young  intelligentsia  who  sneer 
at  mass-madness  and  the  herd  instinct,  and  the  wife  who 
grumbles  because  her  husband  has  skimped  his  supper  to 
stay  through  the  fifteenth  inning,  all,  all  are  dishonorable 
people  to  Dr.  Brill.  In  the  first  place,  he  says,  "vigorous 
physical  activity  is  by  no  means  an  invariably  sound  pre- 
scription for  the  man  whose  normal  occupation  is  sedentary 
or  inactive,  and  indeed  it  may  be  distinctly  dangerous."  In 
the  second  place,  being  a  fan  enables  one  to  "let  off  the  ac- 
cumulated steam  of  ancient  instincts"  through  the  opera- 
tions of  the  psychological  laws  of  identifications  and  ca- 
tharsis. The  fan's  wife,  he  says,  "might  find  him  a  much 
less  pleasant  animal  to  have  around  the  house,  when  he  was 
there,  if  he  did  not  absent  himself  from  time  to  time"  to 
visit  the  stadium.  The  fan  "will  be  a  better  individual,  a 
better  citizen,  a  better  husband  and  father." 


ANASTASIS 

The  sigh,  the  trembling  lips,  the  tear, 
By  their  warning  to  imprisoned  race, 

In  voiceless  taverns  of  fear 

Summon  doom  to  each  sacrilegious  pace. 

Tides  in  ceaseless  flow;  earthquakes  shock; 

The  thunders  of  the  heavens  roll; 
Then  stillness,  spring  of  silences'  lock, 

Binds  last  hope  in  Fate's  eternal  knoll. 

The  sudden  danger,  then  quick  death 
Burdened  with  its  weight  of  years, 

To  the  tragedy  of  life  gives  breath, 
As  the  mystery  of  Resurrection  nears. 

Joseph  Myles  Nolan. 


DECEMBER  SUNDAY 

A  motor's  muffled  hum  the  only  sound 
Upon  the  air, 

And  on  the  long  grey  road  no  other  thing 
Is  moving  there. 

The  woods  are  drably  brown,  no  bird  wings  through 

The  leaden  sky; 

Sudden  a  scarlet  splash  of  sumac  gives 

A  poignant  cry.  M.  M.  L. 


Coach  (not  a  day  car)  :  So  you  want  to  be  a  quarter- 
back?   Well,  run  through  the  signals. 

Aspirant:  Red  light  means  danger,  green  light  means 
safety  .  .  . 


Statistics,  if  they  mean  anything  to  you,  show  that  ninety- 
one  per  cent  of  the  Commerce  freshmen  hello  a  cheery 
"Good  morning,  professor,"  to  the  janitor.  This  proves 
that  even  freshmen  make  mistakes. 


We  specialize  in  supplies  for  fraternity  houses,  boarding 
houses,  hotels  and  restaurants. 


Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries 


SERVICE 


Fresh  Meats 

SATISFACTION      ::     FAIR  PRICES 


Rosenberg  &  Co. 

24th  and  Chicago  Streets 

Telephone  JA-3935 


The  Creigbton  University 

OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


CREIGHTON  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 


DUCHESNE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 


COLLEGE  OF  ST.  MARY 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL 


SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 


ST.  CATHERINE'S  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF 
NURSING 


ST.  JOSEPH'S  HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


SCHOOL  OF  LAW 


COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTRY 


COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 


COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE,  FINANCE  AND 
JOURNALISM 


SUMMER  SESSION 


TEACHERS'  COURSES 


CREIGHTON  UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 


f^reighton  Students 
y^y  are  served  best 
by  those  whose 
personal  interest 
is  linked  vcith 

£  reighton 


Burkley  Envelopes-Printing  Gbt 


OMAHA 


Phone  JA  0691 


NEBRASKA 


417  So.  12th  St. 


INVITATIONS    ::     PROGRAMS     ::     PUBLICATIONS 


Supper  Dances 

in  the  Modernistic 
Ball  Room 

Saturdays  from  10:30  P.  M. 


PAUL  CHRISTENSKN 
and  his  Orchestra 


Available  for  Parties 

Ball  Room  and 
Private  Dining  Rooms 

Phone  AT -8326 


Hotel  Paxton 


a^ 


ENGRAVERS 

HIGH  SCHOOL^COLLEGE  ANNUALS 
Baker  Bros. Engraving  Co. 

DESIGNERS      ENGRAVERS      ELECTROTVPERS 


l**S  z  Harney  Sts.  OMAHA 


QUICK — toss  me  a  Camel .  .  . 
pull  your  skirt  down,  Pete — 
you  make  me  nervous.  .  .  . 
Overture!  .  .  .  they're  not  "sit- 
ting on  their  hands"  tonight 
.  .  .  good  house  .  .  .  wait  for 
the  laughs  .  .  .  here  Mac,  give 
me  a  pull  on  that  Camel  before 
we  go  on  . . .  wish  I  could  smoke 
one  during  the  butterfly  scene 
...  all  set  ?  .  . .  Curtain  .  .  .  hip ! 


(flMfy 


When  it  comes  to  a  showdown  on  the  quantity  of  quality, 

Camel  rather  runs  away  with  the  show.  Those  who  smoke 

for  pleasure  have  given  Camel  "the  big  hand." 


©  1929,  R.   J.   Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,    Winston-Salem,    V   C. 


